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The Three R’s of Education Today’ 


GRAYSON KIRK 


PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


P | \ue forces of ignorance and prej- 


udice are familiar enemies to all 
members of the teaching profession, 
partly because education occupies a curi- 
ously ambiguous position in the affec- 
tions of the American people. On the one 
hand, there is a profound faith, unsur- 
passed anywhere else in the world, in 
education as the sovereign remedy for 
our problems and difficulties in all fields. 
Our people early took to heart the warn- 
ing of the founding fathers that a demo- 
cratic society could live and prosper only 
if the citizens who chose their rulers 
were themselves educated enough to ex- 
ercise their electoral and other civic du- 
ties wisely. There are few pages in our 
history which are more inspiring than the 
accounts of this persistent devotion to 
education. 
As the pioneers moved westward they 
scarcely waited to put down the Indian 


*From an address before the NEA, June 30, 
1954- 
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menace, to clear the forests and build 
crude settlements before they undertook 
to make some kind of educational pro- 
vision for their children. Across the na- 
tion, the schoolmaster moved with the 
early settlers. Measured by modern stand- 
ards, the schools and academies which he 
established were crude and inadequate, 
but they gave to generations of men and 
women a grounding in moral principles 
and a vicarious contact with the outside 
world which had immense importance in 
shaping the course of the republic. 

No less inspiring has been the con- 
tinuing part of the American dream in 
which generations of fathers and mothers 
have labored, and planned, and denied 
themselves luxuries in order that their 
children might have educational advan- 
tages which their parents did not enjoy. 
Such sacrifice may be pathetic, but it is 
authentically American. Its perpetuation 
is of vital importance in a society which 
is based upon the belief that no station 
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in the land is to be denied any citizen 
because he happened to be born in hum- 
ble circumstances. If we ever cease to 
have this faith, we will lose that thing 
which, above all others, has made our 
people great. 

But there is another side to the coin. 
Although our people have a profound 
faith in education, they do not have an 
equally profound faith in our educators. 
As an intensely practical people, Ameri- 
cans tend to be patronizing toward men 
and women who undertake those profes- 
sions which offer narrowly limited mone- 
tary rewards. The old dictum “Those 
who can, do; those who can’t, teach” 
has not disappeared from the pattern of 
American thought. The scholarly cap and 
gown is still the cartoonist’s favorite 
symbol for something which is impracti- 
cal, even foolish. Great numbers of our 
fellow citizens take delight in derisive 
epithets such as “long-hair,” “high- 
brow,” and “egg-head.” The fact that the 
terms “egg-head” and “long-hair” do not 
logically go together seems to cause no 
worry to anyone. Even the word “aca- 
demic” has become the symbol for any- 
thing which bears no recognizable rela- 
tionship to reality. 

My reference to the obverse side of the 
coin is not a plea for any special status 
for our profession. But this belittling at- 
titude is not one to be overlooked; it is 
a manifestation of a persistent and dis- 
turbing cult of mediocrity which is all 
too widespread among us. It is a cult 
completely without virtue and it is a 
deadly enemy to the progress of our so- 
ciety. Of course we shall never be free 
from mediocrity, but at least we can 
avoid raising an altar to it. 

Nonetheless, this historic delight of 
many people in deriding the “high-brow” 
has not checked the vast and increasing 
flow of public funds for the support of 


education at all levels from the kinder- 
garten to the university. It has not 
checked the determination of our young 
people to go just as far with their edu- 
cation as they can. Indeed, we seem to 
be fast approaching the situation when 
the majority of our youth will plan to 
carry their formal educational experi- 
ence beyond the high school level. It may 
frighten some people, but the “egg-heads” 
seem to be on the march. 

Even so, our public education system 
is under as vigorous attack today as at 
any time in its history. As I read some 
of the materials in this controversy, I 
detect two principal areas of disagree- 
ment and criticism. The first is the be- 
lief that our schools, particularly at the 
secondary level, have ceased to do a satis- 
factory job of educating young people in 
the fundamental disciplines and have 
filled their curricula with courses lack- 
ing in any recognizable intellectual con- 
tent. The second view, less prevalent, 
holds that our schools are not adequately 
training the youth for the obligations of 
citizenship. 

The first complaint is being made by 
two groups which otherwise have little in 
common. One of these groups holds that 
our schools are failing to turn out gradu- 
ates who are properly prepared for busi- 
ness or professional life. Perhaps this 
view offers one clue to the widespread 
American belief in the value of education, 
namely, that an education is desirable be- 
cause it is sure to multiply the immedi- 
ate and potential earning power of a 
student. Should it fail to do so, there 
must be something wrong with our 
schools. The curriculum ought to be 
made more practical; cultural subjects 
ought to be tolerated only as fringe bene- 
fits for those who have mastered the truly 
important subjects. Education and voca- 
tional training become synonymous. 
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The second group of critics is to be 
found chiefly in the colleges and uni- 
versities. The high school graduate, they 
say, is not properly prepared to under- 
take study at the college level. He has not 
even mastered his one means of commu- 
nication, the English language. He spells 
poorly, his writing is ungrammatical, and 
he has not even learned to read with 
speed and precision. His study habits are 
atrocious. He has only the most frag- 
mentary knowledge of the subjects he 
is supposed to have studied. In short, he 
has not been given much coordinated 
and meaningful information. He has not 
been trained to think. The result is that 
the colleges must try to remedy these de- 
fects by providing certain types of in- 
struction not really at the college level. 

The other main criticism relates to 
citizenship training. Self-appointed guard- 
ians of the altars of our fathers frequently 
charge that our schools are allowing, 
even inducing, our children to read ten- 
dentious literature; that students are be- 
ing indoctrinated with un-American ways 
of life; and that such suspect organiza- 
tions as the United Nations are being 
allowed to spread their dangerous doc- 
trines before the tender minds of our 
youth. Such accusations have been high- 
lighted by the inanities of certain individ- 
uals and organizations in several widely 
separated parts of the country. But even 
though these outbreaks have been greeted 
by most intelligent persons with the con- 
tempt they deserve, it would be wrong 
to underestimate the degree to which this 
general attitude exists among the credu- 
lous people in many localities. Those 
who support this ostrich theory of edu- 
cation never seem to realize that such a 
position, with head buried in the sand, 
makes even an ostrich more vulnerable 
than before. Obviously, education and in- 
doctrination are not synonymous, but 


those who oppose what they believe to 
be the wrong kind of indoctrination sel- 
dom stop to think about just what it is 
that proper education should and should 
not attempt to do. 

In one way or another all these criti- 
cisms make the charge, or at least the 
implication, that our schools are unduly 
neglecting the Three R’s and also the 
moral, patriotic, and character-building 
functions which they ought to stress. A 
very few would say that this is the work 
of the Communists and their more or less 
unaware supporters and dupes. Others, 
far more numerous, blame the influence 
of our teacher-training institutions — 
they say, have become so absorbed i 
educational gadgetry that they have ‘ws 
sight of their proper goal and function. 

At this point I think some distinction 
must be drawn between character-build- 
ing and the training of the mind. To be 
sure, the school has a duty in training 
students to accept their proper moral and 
civic responsibilities, and this should not 
be neglected. But it is my opinion that 
the present situation, if it is unsatisfactory 
in this respect, is due far more to the 
failure of the parents of this generation 
than to the failure of our schools. Parents 
have tried to make the school take over 
most of the functions of the home. They 
have abdicated too many of their own 
responsibilities, and they blame the 
schools for what is really their own fail- 
ure. No school can offset the evil influ- 
ence, not merely of a bad home, but of 
a home with low moral, disciplinary, and 
intellectual standards. If fathers and 
mothers offer their children no more in- 
tellectual fare than comic books, a tele- 
vision set, and picture magazines; if they 
make of the home merely a place to 
sleep, drink, and eat—and not the center 
of life—they have no right to complain of 
the schools. 
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As for the intellectual training in the 
schools, I doubt if it is as poor as many 
critics allege or as good as its defenders 
assert. As one who has been associated 
with the products of our school system 
for a great many years, | am by no means 
satisfied with the present situation. There 
is room for great improvement, but we 
will not accomplish it merely by turning 
our backs upon the obvious excesses of 
those teachers who seem to be more con- 
cerned with methods and manipulations 
and esoteric jargon than with the real 
substance and stuff of education. The 
proper dimensions of our problem are 
far greater than that. They will require, 
for solution, the intelligent understanding 
and the united efforts of parents, teach- 
ers, legislators, and the general public. 
The only Group Dynamics which can be 
effective in this connection is that which 
identifies the entire American people as 
the Group. 

If we are to approach this problem as 
we should, we must keep in mind the 
Three R’s, not the traditional ones, in- 
dispensable though they are, but three 
others. 


The first of these is resources, both 
physical and human. We are now experi- 
encing a burgeoning of our population 
which will leave us with no alternative 
except to abandon our basic principle 
of free public education or to spend 

vastly more on our public school system. 
In the school year just closed, we had 
over a million more children in our ele- 
mentary schools than in the year before. 
This increase of a million a year will 
continue at least to the end of the pres- 
ent decade, because those children have 
already been born and will progressively 
be ready for school entrance. If our pres- 
ent fertility rates continue to the end of 
the decade, we will have by 1965 nearly 


12,000,000 more children in the elemen- 
tary schools than we had in 1950, and 
approximately 6,000,000 more students in 
our high schools. This means a doubling 
of our high school population in fifteen 
years and a 60 per cent growth in our 
elementary school enrollment. 

Already, our elementary school plant 
is overcrowded. During the past year 
more than half a million children were 
forced to attend our schools on a part- 
time basis. Only a rapid and extensive 
building program at both the elementary 
and the high school level can meet our 
needs during the next decade. Failure to 
enlarge this program will not only cheat 
millions of our children out of a precious 
birthright; it will ensure the perpetuation 
and growth of juvenile delinquency. If 
we force our children to roam the streets 
when they should be in school, we should 
not be surprised if delinquency grows. 

But buildings can be built, and quickly, 
if the funds are made available. More 
serious is the shortage of teachers, our 
human resource. Since 1950 our annual 
production of teachers has dropped by 
more than one-fourth, and this decline 
bids fair to continue, the while our needs 
mount and become monthly more des- 
perate. Unless teaching can be made more 
attractive, the only answer will be even 
more crowded classes, poorly-trained 
emergency teaching personnel, a falling 
level of educational accomplishment, and 
a rising tide of public criticism. 

Obviously, the low level of salaries, 
coupled with very high work demands, is 
the chief reason why our young gradu- 
ates turn their backs on teaching and take 
up other types of work. The country 
over, the average teacher receives about 

2 per cent less than the average wage 
earner in all types of gainful activity. Un- 
less we are able to raise salaries drastically, 
we shali never bring the needed influx of 
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new men and women into teaching, bar- 
ring, of course, a great depression, which 
would drive them out of other employ- 
ment opportunities. 

But this is not all. The teacher needs 
a sense of status in the community. All 
too frequently the community has no 
limit to its demands upon the teacher’s 
time outside of classes for other types of 
group activity, and it recognizes no limit 
to its right to pry into the teacher’s pri- 
vate life, beliefs, and activities. One could 
not prove it statistically, but I have the 
feeling that this exposure to gossip (some- 
times malicious), this status of a second- 
class public servant, is perhaps as influ- 
ential as low salaries in making the pro- 
fession unattractive to our youth. The 
community, not the teacher, can do some- 
thing about this problem of status. If it 
were undertaken seriously it might pay 
rich dividends in improving not only the 
quantity but the quality of our person- 
nel. Teachers want no special status; they 
want only to be regarded as people. 


The second of our new R’s I would 
like to call resolution. Perhaps it was in- 
evitable in our changing society that the 
school should become more and more the 
center of community activity, and to the 
detriment of its educational functions. But 
a balance can be maintained if our edu- 
cational community will make certain de- 
cisions or policy resolutions. One of these, 
as I have suggested, would be to take 
every possible opportunity to point out 
to parents that the school cannot replace 
the home as a place in which children are 
to be inculcated with principles of mo- 
rality, discipline, and responsibility. 

A second resolution ought to be to de- 
mand more serious work from students, 
particularly at the high school level. Be- 
cause learning is easier if it is pleasurable, 
we have fallen into the trap of saying 


that all learning must be made as pain- 
less as possible. But the average human 
being recoils from all unnecessary intel- 
lectual activity, and not all learning is 
easy. It is all very well to try to adjust 
young people to society, but it is far 
more important that they be given some 
vision of the nature, ends, and purposes 
of that society. And if courses of genuine 
intellectual content are pushed to one 
side in favor of those which amuse and 
entertain the student, if social and group 
activities are allowed to elbow out the 
academic aspects of secondary school 
work, the school, in my judgment, ought 
to have a hard time justifying itself to the 
community. 

At this point let me say again that a 
part of this responsibility belongs to the 
parents. When parents complain about 
the amount of study their children are 
expected to do, they may be able to in- 
fluence the school curriculum, but what 
they are really doing is betraying their 
own intellectual poverty. When, how- 
ever, they complain that their children 
are not being given the basic intellectual 
equipment which they should have, then 
the school authorities ought to re-examine 
their aims and methods very seriously. 

Beyond the inculcation of certain basic 
skills such as mathematics and the use of 
language, both spoken and written, the 
primary purpose of education is to widen 
the mental horizons of the student. Ex- 
cept for certain technical or vocational 
courses of study, the primary purpose of 
a school is not to increase earning power 
but to enrich the human spirit. Our edu- 
cational leaders have not been vigorous 
enough in insisting upon this point. They 
tend too supinely to give way under lo- 
cal and ill-informed pressures and con- 
centrate too much upon the so-called 
“practical” courses which attempt im- 
perfectly to duplicate the experience of 
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an apprentice and cheat the student out 
of those experiences which, unlike tech- 
nical training, he will not get later in life. 
Education’s basic purpose is to develop 
the mind, not to provide vicarious voca- 
tional apprenticeship. There is enough 
anti-intellectualism in the country as it 
is; our schools should not, even by impli- 
cation, be willing contributors to it. 
Finally, since the basic purpose of edu- 
cation is mental development, there ought 
to be greater resolution to combat those 
influences which believe that education 
can best be achieved if the student is care- 
fully insulated from all ideas and points 
of view except those which prevail in a 
given community at the time. Such an 
attitude is nonsense, but it is nonsense 
which is widely believed. If, as his ca- 
pacities develop, the student is carefully 
and objectively taught about the differ- 
ing ideas which men have held, and now 
hold, about man, and society, and the 
universe, he will be better equipped to 
deal with the problems and responsibili- 
ties of mature life than if he is left un- 
prepared to listen to special pleaders later 
on. That ignorance which may be bliss is 
no proper basis for the operation of a 
modern democratic society. If our teach- 
ers are not courageous, then the evil 
counselors of our society will be. 


The third R for all of us is responsi- 
bility. | have been talking about the re- 
sponsibilities of parents, the schools, and 
the public. Here I would add only one 
or two further suggestions. First, I urge 
that all groups think more about means 
whereby the gifted child can be given 
special opportunities. We have a special 
responsibility in these days to foster the 
training of those who promise to have 
special capacities. As our society becomes 
more complex in its interrelations, more 
embroiled in political and economic rela- 


tions with other countries, the burdens of 
leadership in all fields become constantly 
heavier. Unless we can train the best 
minds of each generation and really pre- 
pare them for handling the affairs of our 
society, we run the risk of having those 
affairs handled by men who are less con- 
cerned about public welfare than selfish 
advantage. Unless able men lead us, un- 
able men will. And in these days inept 
leadership can do far more harm to so- 
ciety than when we lived under simpler 
and more self-sufficient conditions. We 
need men who will think more about the 
welfare of our country and less about 
points of personal privilege. 

We will never achieve these ends un- 
less we develop a greater sense of per- 
sonal responsibility to our society. In 
pioneer days the social responsibilities of 
the individual were clear, direct, and ob- 
vious. Now it is easier for the individual 
to shirk his part, to let others take the 
responsibility for decisions which are 
transferable. We cannot allow this situa- 
tion to continue. 

One thing is crystal clear: the need 
for the general public to take a more re- 
sponsible and more intelligent attitude to- 
ward education and its vital role in the 
preservation of our society. If we have an 
understanding public, if we have better 
financial and human resources, if we have 
a tougher attitude toward the discipli- 
nary side of mental development, we can 
build in this country a democratic so- 
ciety of educated men and women the 
like of which no land has yet enjoyed. A 
society which has the highest standard of 
living in the world must also have the 
highest standard of public education. 
Nothing less is acceptable; nothing less is 
safe. 

More than a hundred years ago, in his 
annual report to the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, Horace Mann declared that 
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there was “. . . a principle of divine ori- 


gin, clearly legible in the ways of Provi- 
dence as those ways are manifested in 
the order of Nature and in the history of 
the race, which proves the absolute right 
to an education of every human being 


that comes into the world.” Let us, as 
educators, so conduct our profession that 
the exercise of this right will bring to 
all that richness and fullness of life which 
ought to be the final and the greatest re- 
ward of all who study and all who teach. 

















Statistics, Sense and Nonsense’ 


HELEN M. WALKER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Penge wae which recently appeared 


in a Russian publication makes a 
good starting point for this discussion. 
The writer was commenting upon what 
he claimed to be the low status of medi- 
cal care in the United States and offered 
as proof of its inefficiency the fact that 
a child dies here every six minutes. I can- 
not give you the source of this comment, 
for I got it secondhand, but I should like 
to point out three very significant things 
about it: 

1. The Russian commentator buttressed 
his criticism not with a sob story about 
an individual child allowed to die for 
lack of proper care but with a statistic 
relative to all children in our country. 
Apparently even in Russia there is rec- 
ognition that one cannot reason reliably 
from an individual instance, and that in 
every country a few shocking cases can 
be found. To make his point the Russian 
felt it was necessary to produce an over- 
all figure of wide general import. This 
compulsion to invoke a statistical argu- 
ment is typical of modern thinking. 

2. The numerical statement is reason- 
able enough, but the interpretation of 
that fact is, as I shall show in a moment, 
grossly misleading. Such drawing of fal- 
lacious conclusions from correct data is 
widely practiced by two classes of peo- 
ple: the naive and ignorant, who mean 


* All-College Lecture Series, Summer Session, 
1954. 


no harm but do not know how to think 
straight in statistical terms, and the crafty, 
who know better but willfully distort in 
the hope that their readers will swallow 
any interpretation accompanied by an 
impressive statistic. 

3- Protection against such a fallacious 
interpretation often requires no very 
technical knowledge of statistical method 
or statistical facts, but only the statistical 
habit of mind and the courage to make 
a nuisance of oneself. Presumably you 
are expected to reply “A child every six 
minutes! How shocking! Is there no 
medical care at all?” But instead you ask 
a few questions. What does “child” mean? 
What age range is covered? Do these 
data include stillbirths? Questions as to 
the definition of the units concerned are 
always basic to a statistical analysis and 
can be asked by almost any alert person 
without much special technical training. 
Then you mutter, “A death every 6 
minutes would be 1o an hour or 240 a 
day and 365 x 240 is 87,600 or nearly 
90,000 a year.” That does seem like a 
great many children to die in one year. 
But how many children are born in a 
year? And how does the infant mortality 
rate in this country compare with that 
of other countries? 

At this point you may decide to con- 
sult the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States. The most recent edition (1953) 
has a list of 71 countries, for most of 
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which the infant mortality rate is stated. 
This rate is the number of deaths of chil- 
dren less than a year old for each 1,000 
live births. For the United States this rate 
is 28.6 per 1,000. Just five other countries 
out of the 71 have lower rates (Sweden, 
New Zealand, Australia, Iceland, the 
Netherlands), so the implication made by 
the Russian commentator is quite unjusti- 
fied, though his facts are correct, are 
even an understatement. For if we esti- 
mate the number of infant deaths in 1951 
by multiplying the number of live births, 
published in the Statistical Abstract 
(3,758,000), by the infant mortality rate 
we get nearly one-fourth more deaths 
than the figure yielded by the Russian’s 
statement. Clearly it is not an incorrect 
figure but a fallacious interpretation of 
a correct figure which is at fault. 

Nearly a century ago, on July 16, 1860 
to be exact, the fourth meeting of the 
International Statistical Congress was 
held in London. The opening address 
was made by the President of the Con- 
gress, the Prince Consort. Prince Albert’s 
remarks on the possible misuse of statis- 
tical data were so clear and so cogent 
that I want to quote a paragraph or two 
from them: 


Gentlemen, old as your science is, and 
undeniable as are the benefits which it has 
rendered to mankind, it is yet little under- 
stood by the multitude, new in its acknowl- 
edged position amongst the other sciences, 
and still subject to many vulgar prejudices. 


It has been little understood, also, from 
the peculiar and often unjustifiable use 
which has been made of it. For the very fact 
of its difficulty, and the patience required 
in reading up and verifying the statistical fig- 
ures which may be referred to by an author 
in support of his theories and opinions, pro- 
tect him, to a certain extent, from scrutiny, 
and tempt him to draw largely upon so 
convenient and available a capital. The pub- 
lic generally, therefore, connect in their 


minds statistics, if not with unwelcome taxa- 
tion (for which they naturally form an im- 
portant basis), certainly with political con- 
troversies, in which they are in the habit of 
seeing public men making use of the most 
opposite statistical results with equal assur- 
ance in support of the most op ite argu- 
ments, A great and distinguished French 
Minister and statesman is even quoted as 
having boasted of the invention of what he 
is said to have called “l'art de grouper les 
Chiffres.” But if the same ingenuity and en- 
thusiasm which may have suggested to him 
this art should have tempted him or others, 
as historians, to group me also, it would 
be no more reasonable to make the historical 
facts answerable for the use made of them 
than it would be to make statistical science 
responsible for many an ingenious financial 
statement. 


Now remember Prince Albert’s com- 
parison of the historian who makes loose 
use of historical data and the statistician 
who manhandles statistical data, for it is 
still pertinent. However, in a way Albert 
could not have dreamed of, statistical 
ideas today pervade all our most serious 
thinking, especially all our scientific 
thinking. The science of the nineteenth 
century was deterministic. At its heart 
was the conviction that a sufficiently dili- 
gent search would reveal universal laws, 
that exceptions to those laws could them- 
selves be accounted for by other laws 
which in the fullness of time might be 
discovered, and that observed discrep- 
ancies were only cases in which human 
ignorance still obscured the true cause- 
and-effect relation. Individual variation 
was not given much attention. Errors of 
measurement and of observation were as- 
sumed to be careless mistakes. The early 
American psychologist E. W. Scripture 
in one of his books recounts how the As- 
tronomer Royal at the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, noticing that the observations 
of an assistant were sometimes at variance 
with his own, could think of no reason- 
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able explanation except that his assistant 
made mistakes. He fired the assistant. 
The early developments in psychologi- 
cal experimentation in this country were 
made largely by men who had studied in 
Leipzig in the 1880's. The studies of re- 
action time which they made in Wilhelm 
Wundt’s laboratory in Leipzig paved the 
way for all the subsequent emphasis on 
individual differences, yet one man who 
studied in that laboratory, Dr. James Mc- 
Keen Cattell, once told me that the great 
Wundt himself did not understand the 
idea of individual differences in the re- 
sults of psychophysical tests. He thought 
something was wrong with the machine 
if it did not produce identical results 
when operated by different people. 
These references to two of the great 
scientists of their day have been intro- 
duced to illustrate the vast difference be- 
tween the deterministic, static thought of 
the past century and the essentially statis- 
tical concept of the world which pre- 


vails today. It was the physical scientists 
who first began to see that all was not 
orderly, fixed, predetermined in our uni- 
verse. They had to cope with such mat- 
ters as aberrations in planetary motion, 


random errors of measurement, the 
erratic behavior of radium. It was the 
great astronomer Gauss who, about 1838, 
first devised an experiment to study 
variations in reaction time. Little by 
little, the scientists were forced to rec- 
oncile themselves to living in a kind 
of universal chaos, where an element of 
randomness, of unpredictability, is al- 
ways present, and since they could not 
eliminate this confusion they set them- 
selves the task of measuring it. Since it 
was impossible to be right on every pre- 
diction f future events, they would 
measure the probability of being wrong. 
Doing so, they became statisticians in the 
modern sense. 


A second reason why statistical ideas 
pervade so much of modern thought is 
our urge to think about aggregates. A 
pioneer family living on the frontier a 
long way from other settlers had little 
need to know about the price of com- 
modities, the extent of unemployment, or 
the causes of highway accidents. But the 
life of modern man is intimately affected, 
day in and day out, by group trends, and 
unless he finds ways of securing accurate 
information about these and correctly in- 
terpreting such information, he is threat- 
ened with collective as well as individ- 
ual disaster. 

Let us look for a moment at some of 
the ways in which statistical facts and 
statistical ideas impinge on the life of an 
ordinary person. This business begins 
early. The parents of a newborn baby 
begin at once to ask how his rate of 
development compares with that of the 
“average” child, and seldom stop to think 
of the large amount of statistical research 
which must underlie an answer to their 
queries. For the baby’s ills as well as 
their own they expect the doctor to have 
tested remedies. Tested how, pray tell? 
They expect to be able to buy clothing 
and shoes accurately sized for children 
of various ages. But how did the manu- 
facturer get the information which makes 
such sizing possible? Not by measuring 
two or three children at each age level! 

Perhaps the parents take out an insur- 
ance policy to provide for the eventual 
college education of the new baby. Now 
an insurance policy is literally a gamble, 
a gamble in which the indiv idual bets that 
he will not live a specified number of 
years, or that he will have an accident to 
his car, or that some other stated disaster 
will happen to him, and the company bets 
that the catastrophe will not occur. Rates 
for insurance are fair if they permit the 
company to realize its expenses and a 
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reasonable profit but no more. Rates that 
will allow the company to stay in busi- 
ness but not to make excessive profits 
can be set only by a very large-scale con- 
tinuing analysis of mortality data, acci- 
dent data, or data concerning the inci- 
dence of whatever disaster the policy 
covers. Note that so far as the company 
is concerned each policyholder is sub- 
ject to random events which cannot be 
foretold for him as an individual but 
which can be predicted with remarkable 
precision on the average, for policy- 
holders as a group. Here again we have 
another situation in which it is impos- 
sible to foretell or control the chance fac- 
tors in life, but it is possible to measure 
their group impact, and by spreading 
costs over many people it is possible to 
mitigate the effects of calamity on any 
one individual. 

But to return to our average family 
and their young baby. Money is prob- 
ably not plentiful, so they keep a care- 
ful eye on the cost-of-living index al- 
though they may have little idea of how 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics works year 
in and year out to gather the data on 
which that index is based. Perhaps the 
husband is in one of those industries 
which have pegged the wage level to the 
cost-of-living index, and so he watches 
to see if it will go up enough to force an 
automatic wage increase. Or he may be 
watching unemployment figures with 
some apprehension, quite unaware of the 
enormous sampling project conducted by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Census Bureau in order to provide con- 
tinuously up-to-date information on un- 
employment in different industries and 
different regions. 

Presently the erstwhile baby—let’s call 
him Johnny—is of school age. The par- 
ents are eager to have all the information 
which can be obtained about his aptitude 


and progress. Perhaps they are a little 
bewildered by reports on his IQ, his 
reading readiness, his scores on various 
other standardized tests, and certainly 
they have no comprehension of the vast 
amount of psychological and statistical 
labor that has gone into these tests. 

Just as they expect the medical profes- 
sion to have up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion about the effects of all kinds of drugs 
and treatments, old and new (information 
that can be secured only through large- 
scale experiments statistically analyzed), 
Johnny’s parents take it for granted that 
the teaching profession will possess tested 
information concerning how children 
learn, how they develop physically, so- 
cially, emotionally, which school prac- 
tices are beneficial to children’s develop- 
ment. Such knowledge requires the ob- 
servation of many children, with the aid 
of statistical analysis to extract meaning 
from the observations. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I would not for the world 
minimize the insightful study of an in- 
dividual child, but the study of one 
child or any small number of children 
cannot give us the needed facts about 
children in general. We must have both 
kinds of study, that of groups and that 
of individuals—they supplement each 
other and neither one can be a substitute 
for the other. 

Johnny’s parents want him to have 
good teachers, so they ought to be in- 
terested in how teachers’ salaries in their 
community compare with those in simi- 
lar communities; in how, over recent 
years, the trend in average salaries for 
teachers compares with the trend in aver- 
age salaries for other professions; and in 
how it compares with the trend in the 
cost of living. Johnny’s parents expect 
that the local school administration will 
be watching population shifts and 
creases so that long-range planning will 
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prevent overcrowded classrooms. They 
probably have no idea how much study 
may be required so that new schools will 
be ready when needed but will not be 
built unless they are needed. Here, again, 
they expect to reap the benefits of statis- 
tical studies without even knowing that 
such studies have been made. 

If Johnny’s father happens to be a leg- 
islator, he is faced with an appalling num- 
ber of decisions which are essentially sta- 
tistical in nature. Just look at some of 
the major bills now in Congress. Several 
are essentially actuarial in nature, such as 
the bills to revise the social security pro- 
gram, to extend unemployment compen- 
sation, to authorize easier terms for home 
building and slum clearance, and to en- 
courage wider use of prepayment for 
health services. To reach a sound de -ision 
on each of these requires a thorov sh sta- 
tistical analysis. similar to the analyses 
which permit the successful operation of 
insurance companies. But how can our 
legislators secure the time and the train- 
ing to study such a statistical report if 
it were available? We can be fairly sure 
that the debate on these bills will be more 
political than practical, will appeal more 
to emotion than to statistical fact. Much 
the same thing could be said about the 
various financial bills now in Congress— 
the bill to raise the legal limit of the na- 
tional debt, the bill to revise the tax laws, 
and the bill to authorize appropriation to 
continue the Mutual Security Program. 

If Johnny’s father happens to hold a 
managerial position in industry, he is 
probably involved in statistical studies of 
the quality of the manufactured product 
and the efficacy of the manufacturing 
procedures—studies which involve draw- 
ing inferences from samples. If he is in 
business he may be concerned with stud- 
ies of consumer preference, which also 
are based on samples. 


Most college graduates of today are 
statistical illiterates living in the midst of 
a statistical universe. They are bombarded 
continually with statistical statements 
hurled at them from newspapers and 
magazines, billboards, radio, and televi- 
sion. Some of these statements they sus- 
pect are pure buncombe, but probably 
they feel too uneasy in the presence of a 
statistic to challenge it. On the subway 
platform you see an advertisement saying 
that 80 per cent of doctors recommend 
Miller’s toothpaste, but the ad fails to 
tell you several important facts. How 
many doctors were interviewed? Does 80 
per cent mean merely four out of a sam- 
ple of five doctors? How were they 
chosen? And what is even more impor- 
tant, have all results been reported? It is 
suspected that some companies manage 
to lose the records of those samples which 
produce unfavorable results, taking sam- 
ple after sample until one is found which 
gives results highly favorable to the prod- 
uct in question. Of course that is not 
ethical in the eyes of a professional stat- 
istician, but unethical people use statistics 
to deceive just as they use words to de- 
ceive. Don’t blame the science of statis- 
tics if an occasional user lacks moral 
scruples. 

Not only is modern man confronted 
on every hand by statistical data demand- 
ing his attention, he is also confronted 
with generalizations which are essentially 
statistical in nature but which are offered 
without supporting data. He meets these 
in his reading and even more often in 
personal conversation. Such a generaliza- 
tion may be the end result of scientific 
research, for example, the statement that 
“The best readers tend to be pupils from 
homes well supplied with books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and other reading mat- 
ter and homes in which other members 
of the family enjoy reading,” or that “In 
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general boys make higher scores than 
girls on tests in physics, chemistry and 
mathematics.” Such a generalization may, 
on the other hand, be based solely on 
prejudice, ignorance, or folklore, for ex- 
ample, “Women have little aptitude for 
dentistry and so should not be encour- 
aged to enter dental schools,” “Negro 
babies are always happy,” “Children with 
very high IQ’s tend to have poor physi- 
cal stamina,” and so on and on. If you 
want to see how prevalent such un- 
founded generalizations are, just keep a 
record for a day or so of what you hear 
in personal conversations and from the 
lecture platform. Your best protection 
against them is a statistical habit of mind. 
That statistical habit of mind will not 
make you popular, for people resent hav- 
ing their pet prejudices questioned by 
anyone, especially by someone who 
thinks statistically. 

Clearly, Mr. John Q. Public is in a dif- 
ficult situation. He has never studied sta- 
tistics and now his world has most in- 
considerately gone statistical on him, so 
that he often feels ill at ease. If he is 
working in a professional field, he may 
find that 2 considerable part of the pro- 
fessional literature he wants to read is a 
closed book because it uses statistical 
terms and statistical concepts which are 
not familiar to him. 

From my point of view, statistical 
methods in educational research are never 
primary but always ancillary, never the 
goal of the research but always the facili- 
tating tool, subservient to some other 
end. However, I believe—as you may have 
surmised by this time—that statistical 
methods have in this year 1954 reached 


such an importance as a fundamental lan- 
guage that the educated person who 
wishes to be fully at home in our world 
needs at least some general acquaintance 
with them. 

This conviction poses a dilemma, be- 
cause a very large number of educators 
discover their need to understand statis- 
tics rather late in their period of graduate 
study. Many also are handicapped by the 
conviction that they are mathematical 
morons, and go into a tailspin when con- 
fronted with any numerical statement. 
Personally I am convinced—though I 
have no research to back that conviction 
—that no reasonably intelligent person 
has a congenital allergy for numbers. 

When adults become aware of a great 
gap between what they know and what 
they need to know, their first thought is 
to turn to the schools and beg them to 
save the next generation from similar 
plight. It is now beginning to be clear 
that modern man needs help to live more 
competently in a world shot through 
with statistical ideas, a world in which 
politicians and advertisers and assorted 
propagandists are lying in wait to snare 
him with a misleading graph or a phoney 
statistic. Some of us are convinced that 
the basic ideas which would protect peo- 
ple against some of the statistical booby 
traps and would help them use statistical 
information constructively in decisions 
about practical affairs can be introduced 
to children in the upper grades. Here is 
an opportunity for an adventurous 
teacher to do some real pioneering. No 
curricular materials have been prepared. 
The teacher who wants to experiment in 
this area will have to blaze his own trail. 
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MERICAN educators insist upon devot- 
Ai'ns a large bloc of the public school 
curriculum to the social studies. Among 
the more important reasons given are 
that attention to the social studies will 
help students develop into better citizens, 
will help them to understand the society 
in which they live, will give them an un- 
derstanding of the traditions that shape 
their lives, will broaden their intellectual 
interests and thereby enrich their lives, 
and will sharpen their minds so that they 
can think effectively and critically. In 
this discussion I shall consider only the 
last of these objectives of social studies 
instruction—the development of critical 
thinking—and only one of the social 
studies—history, particularly American 
history. 

Those of you who have not specialized 
in the study of history may be wonder- 
ing what possible relationship there can 
be between critical thinking and the kind 
of history you studied in school. If you 
were so unfortunate as to study history 
only through a textbook, then indeed any 
relationship is remote if it exists at all. All 
too often the study of history in Ameri- 
can schools has consisted only of text- 
book perusal and subsequent recitation of 

* All-College Lecture Series, Summer Session 
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the facts of political history, dreary ad- 
ministration by administration, or reign 
by reign, with side excursions into ac- 
counts of the various wars in chronologi- 
cal order, and with an occasional bow to 
social and economic history by a listing 
of the dates of the more important tech- 
nological innovations. Such an approach 
to the study of history might have some 
value—I am not going to suggest that 
using one’s mind in any serious way has 
no value at all—but it can do very little, 
if anything, to help youngsters to think 
critically. Fortunately there are other 
and better approaches to the study of his- 
tory. 

Now it is very important that young- 
sters learn to think critically, and it seems 
to me that it is one of the major functions 
of the school (perhaps a unique one) and 
one of the functions of social studies in- 
struction in particular to develop the 
power to think well. Clear, rigorous, pre- 
cise thinking is vital in our personal, pri- 
vate lives. And in a democratic state the 
public must think rigorously about pub- 
lic issues if it is to maintain and extend 
democratic and free institutions. 

I have said that the development of 
critical thinking is a function perhaps 
unique to the school. I say this because 
other educational agencies do not accept 
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responsibility for teaching critical think- 
ing. Parental guidance may develop a 
youngster’s critical powers, but society 
cannot rely upon the family for this re- 
sponsibility. The churches could dev elop 
such powers in their religious education 
programs, but they usually do not. One 
could reasonably expect the mass media 
of communication, the newspapers, radio, 
television, movies, and so on, effectively 
to educate the public and help it to think 
critically. But so seldom do these media 
do what one reasonably expects of them 
that when they do so we feel compelled to 
give them some special award. In fact, in 
the mass media there is so much mised- 
ucation that it behooves the schools to 
teach students to think effectively before 
the youngsters are surrendered to the 
mass media for their further education. 
Let me give you an example of some mis- 
education and some very uncritical think- 
ing on the part of one of our most in- 
fluential columnists. 

On March 5, 1952, the day after the 
United States Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of New York’s Fein- 
berg Law, John O’Donnell’s column in 
the New York Daily News, which leads 
all New York newspapers in circulation, 
began with the following somewhat-less- 
than-temperate language: “The Supreme 
Court has just delivered a stunning blow 
to the assorted pinkos, bleeding hearts, 
professional pseudo-liberals and the mot- 
ley crew of Moscow-lovers. At the same 
time it has handed a powerful weapon to 
the anti-Red forces led on Capitol Hill 
by Senators Joseph McCarthy (R-Wis.), 
Pat McCarran (D-Nev.) and Richard 
Nixon (R-Calif.) in the effort to purge 
the Government of Kremlin sympathiz- 
ers and traitors.” Such language is not un- 
precedented in the Daily News, but then 
Columnist O’Donnell did something un- 
usual for a Daily News columnist. He 


quoted at length from the majority opin- 
ion of the Court, thereby giv ing his read- 
ers what historians call primary source 
material. He showed his readers the evi- 
dence upon which he based his judgment. 
I quote now from the majority opinion 
of the Supreme Court. 

“One’s associates, past and present, as 
well as one’s conduct, may properly be 
considered in determining fitness and 
loyalty. 

“From time immemorial, one’s repu- 
tation has been determined in part by the 
company he keeps. . .. We know of no 
rule, constitutional or otherwise, that 
prevents the state, when determining the 
fitness and loyalty of such persons, from 
considering the organizations and persons 
with whom they associate. 

“Past conduct may well relate to pres- 
ent fitness; past loyalty may well have a 
relationship to present and future trust. 
Both are commonly inquired into in de- 
termining fitness for both high and low 
positions in private industry and are not 
less relevant in_ public employment.” 
(Italics supplied.) 

Now, from this quote, despite all its 
qualifying phrases, the Daily News’s Mr. 
O'Donnell concluded, “Its vital impor- 
tance is that it makes ‘guilt by association’ 
the supreme law of the land.” The Su- 
preme Court’s opinion did no such thing. 
The opinion stated only that associations 
may be considered in determining fitness 
for government employment. Later in this 
same column, a gem for examples of un- 
critical thinking, Mr. O’Donnell wrote, 
“The doctrine of ‘guilt by association’ 
means that, if you go around with ducks, 
look like a duck, quack like a duck and 
swim like a duck, there is reasonable 
ground to assume that you are a duck.” 
The doctrine of guilt by association does 
not mean that, and Mr. O’Donnell, as a 
practicing journalist, should know better 
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if indeed he does not know better. To use 
his homely little analogy, guilt by asso- 
ciation means that if one has attended 
duck meetings, has known a duck or two, 
or has belonged to an organization cited 
by someone or other as a duck front, one 
is a duck. 

What Mr. O'Donnell was doing 
writing this column was interpreting a 
primary source document. This is some- 
thing that historians must do constantly 
in writing history. Properly to interpret 
a document requires good judgment, an 
attitude of fairness, and clear and critical 
thinking. Here is one use of critical 
powers at which the teacher of history is 
supposedly expert. Then should not the 
expert teach the inexpert this special skill 
of his discipline? Should not students in 
courses in history learn to interpret pri- 
mary source documents under expert 
guidance? Should not students have the 
opportunity to derive all the values of 
historical study, not merely the results of 
historical scholarship that appear in text- 
books? 

Let us turn now to historical generali- 
zation, another activity of the writer of 
history and a mental exercise much more 
complex than the relatively simple inter- 
pretation of documents which we have 
just considered. One of the obligations of 
the writer of history to his readers is to 
generalize from his facts, to tell his read- 
ers what, in his opinion, all the facts mean 
when put together. Now as I said, his- 
torical generalization is very complex, 
very difficult, and the most able of his- 
torians hesitate to offer large generaliza- 
tions without qualification. These able 
historians know that there is nearly al- 
ways some fact or set of facts, most 
troublesome and uncomfortable in na- 
ture, yet hard and cold, that undermines 
the validity of a generalization. Yet his- 
tory is so complicated that we have to 


generalize. So we speak of the “fall of 
Rome” in the fifth century a.p., knowing 
full well that Roman civilization never 
literally “fell” in the fifth century. We 
speak of the thirteenth century as an era 
of stability, knowing full well there were 
some very dynamic forces active during 
the period. And we speak of the eight- 
eenth century as the Age of Enlighten- 
ment, in full knowledge that there was 
during that age some most abysmal ig- 
norance and superstition, some of it even 
in high places. 

What I am building up to is this: his- 
torical generalizing is a perfectly proper 
activity, but we have among us today, at 
mid-century, some reckless historical in- 
terpreters whose sweeping generaliza- 
tions must be very critically examined by 
the general public. The citizen must keep 
his mental guard up against these gen- 
eralizations; he must defend himself from 
the propaganda technique of invalid gen- 
eralization with the shield of critical 
thought. 

Not very long ago a large number of 
middle Europeans and a not insignificant 
number of Americans offered a generali- 
zation about the troubles of the modern 
world that laid all blame for the planet’s 
misfortunes on the Jewish people. An- 
other historical generalization we occa- 
sionally hear, although this interpretation 
has lost stature in the United States in the 
last decade, is that all history, even the 
history of scientific discovery, is to be 
understood only in terms of the conflict 
of social classes. But right at the moment 
the perhaps most reckless historical gen- 
eralization is the one that Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy has so often repeated: that 
the years of the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal, from 1933 to 1953, constituted 

“twenty years of treason.” In June, 1954, 
Senator McCarthy extended his charge 
of treason to twenty-one years, thereby 
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insulting a President of his own political 
party. One can presume that in Senator 
McCarthy’s eyes the era of treason will 
extend until McCarthy himself or Mc- 
Carthyites control the federal administra- 
tion. This is a serious charge. If it is valid 
it implies that Democrats and Eisen- 
hower Republicans, who together form 
an overwhelming majority of the voters, 
are a party to treason. 

Now neither Senator McCarthy nor 
anyone else has ever attempted to docu- 
ment this historical generalization beyond 
the most superficial way, and for quite 
an obvious reason. But documented or 
not, this is a historical interpretation, or 
generalization, that is a major revision of 
commonly accepted history. Had we 
never before in human history seen the 
efficacy of the Big Lie, we might dismiss 
such a historical generalization as the 
twenty (or twenty-one) years of treason 
theory as one likely to gain no converts 
except among the lunatic fringe. But we 
have, alas, seen the power of the Big Lie, 
and with reason we fear its consequences. 
We fear its consequences because we fear 
that a large group of Americans have not 
enough critical powers to recognize a 
patent distortion. This is an alarming 
commentary in a country that has such 
widespread school attendance as the 
United States. Obviously, so long as the 
Big Lie is feared there is need for more 
critical thinking on the part of the pub- 
lic, and in the development of such criti- 
cal thinking the schools have a special 
responsibility. 

Now it is perfectly true that Big Lies 
are not always unsupported and unsup- 
portable historical generalizations. Some- 
times they are no more than simple mis- 
representations of fact. For example, one 
of the Big Lies in America in the late 
1860's, that President Andrew Johnson 
was a weak-willed drunkard physiologi- 


cally unfit to perform the functions of 
his office, was no more than a misrepre- 
sentation of fact. But the most dangerous 
and most important of the Big Lies of his- 
tory have been faulty historical generali- 
zations or interpretations. It seems impor- 
tant to me, therefore, that the teacher of 
history should pay major attention to 
historical generalizations. His students 
should be able to recognize historical 
generalizations for what they are—some- 
one’s interpretation—and be able to test 
them for their validity. Fortunately, this 
ability is one that can be taught. 

So far I have dealt with the importance 
of critical thinking in only a negative 
way. I have dealt with the importance of 
using one’s mind critically in order to de- 
tect and analyze propaganda. Certainly 
this is an important use of critical think- 
ing, for we are constantly besieged with 
propaganda of all sorts, and if we swal- 
lowed all of it whole, we would be in a 
very sorry condition indeed. We would 
be in a sorry condition even if we ac- 
cepted uncritically only the propaganda 
—usually called advertising—of pur- 
veyors of beer, toothpaste, and cosmetics. 
But the need for critical thinking goes 
beyond propaganda analysis, and educa- 
tion for critical thinking should go be- 
yond propaganda analysis, important as 
that is. 

About fifteen or twenty years ago 
there was considerable excitement among 
teachers of the social studies about the 
dangers of propaganda. With the pen- 
chant of educators to form all sorts of 
specialized organizations, one group of 
educators organized the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis. This Institute, after 
laboring mightily for an acceptable defi- 
nition of what propaganda is, proceeded 
to analyze the techniques of propagand- 
ists. Their analysis of propaganda tech- 
niques was a good one, it seems to me, 
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but I cannot see that it had much value 
for the teacher of the social studies. The 
Institute, for example, identified invalid 
generalization as one of the techniques of 
propagandists and gave the technique 
the name “glittering generality.” Such is 
a technique of propagandists, but armed 
only with the knowledge that this is a 
propaganda technique, without the 
ability to test generalities, how can the 
student be expected to distinguish be- 
tween a valid generality and one that 
glitters but is not gold? In other words, 
in my opinion, even within the negative 
approach to critical thinking of propa- 
ganda analysis that the Institute took, it 
was not notably successful. 

But, more important, the whole nega- 
tive approach was inadequate. We are 
continually in positions where we must 
use our minds critically in a positive way. 
We must use our critical powers for 
more than just straightening out the 
muddy thinking of others or for detect- 
ing ‘the tricks of those who would mis- 
lead us. We can readily think of examples 
of how we think critically and positively 
about our personal problems. All of us 
think critically about such matters as 
what occupation we choose, whether or 
not to go to college, whether or not to 
buy a house, and so on. If we don’t use 
our powers of reason to their utmost in 
the making of such decisions we soon 
find ourselves in bad situations unless we 
are unusually lucky. In all the professions, 
similarly, critical thinking is a necessity 
in the making of decisions. Critical think- 
ing in the attack on social problems is 
just as important as in the solution of 
personal and professional problems, but 
unfortunately there is probably less criti- 
cal thinking in that field than in the 
others. The nature of the attacks we as a 
whole society make on social problems is 
determined largely by the relative 
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strength of the social forces that have a 
stake in the problems, rather than by any 
reasoned and logical approach to the 
problems. There are certain real advan- 
tages in this compromising, or “collec- 
tive-bargaining,” approach to society’s 
problems, even though the approach is 
not logical. But I think no one will deny 
that a greater use of reason and a greater 
attempt to maintain an attitude of de- 
tachment on the part of those who lead 
the various contending and conflicting 
forces of society would be salutary. 

Let me offer just one more reason why 
it is important that we as teachers do all 
we can to develop powers of critical 
thought in our students and the public in 
general. Such habits of mind as analysis, 
receptivity to new ideas, detachment, and 
willingness to face reality (and are not all 
these traits marks of the critical mind? ?) 
—all these habits of mind of a large part 
of the public are prerequisite to the de- 
velopment of any considerable intellec- 
tual culture. There are other prerequisites 
to be sure, such as intellectual freedom 
and a complex society, but without these 
habits of mind great artists, musicians, 
and writers would not likely develop nor 
would there be a market for their intel- 
lectual products among the general pub- 
lic. 

But enough for the moment of discus- 
sion of the need for greater critical think- 
ing on the part of the general public. We 
all believe that a society that employs its 
powers of reason to their very utmost is 
better than one that muddles along, gov- 
erned by irrational processes. Let us ac- 
cept as true that we as teachers really 
need to do more to develop critical think- 
ing among our students and turn now to 
a consideration of what we can do to at- 
tain this objective. 

First, let me disclaim any idea of com- 
prehensiveness or final authority on my 
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part. All I can do is to suggest a few 
principles. You teach in a great variety 
of situations under a myriad of condi- 
tions, and what may be effective for some 
would be ineffective for others. You have 
to work out your own methods, and this 
I know you can do, because American 
teachers are enormously resourceful 
when they know what their aims are. 

An underlying principle in teaching 
critical thinking, it seems to me, is to 
deal with the method or methods by 
which contributions to knowledge are 
made in your field. Thus, if you teach 
chemistry, you should consider with 
your students the methods of research 
chemists. If you teach biology, your stu- 
dents should learn something of the way 
new biological knowledge is gained. If 
you teach history, you should give your 
students the opportunity to learn some- 
thing of historical method. I say you 
should teach the methodology of your 
field for three reasons. First, these meth- 
odologies are nothing but organized ways 
of critically using one’s reason, by which 
alone, except in the cases of a few happy 
accidents, new knowledge is gained. Sec- 
ond, you have a reasonable degree of 
proficiency, as a result of college train- 
ing, in the methodology of your own 
field. In other words, here are areas of 
rigorous thought with which you are 
familiar. Third, instruction in method- 
ology affords students the opportunity 
to master intellectual tools which they 
can and will use long after they have for- 
gotten the facts which you may be able 
to get them to learn. 

Because I am a historian, I am going to 
have to restrict myself to a consideration 
of historical method and what it contains 
of significance for the teaching of critical 
thinking. Much of what I say will, 
hope, have value even for those who are 
not teachers of history. 
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One of the first steps toward apprecia- 
tion of the method of the historian—and 
this applies in other fields of learning too, 
I am sure—is to get rid of the fixation, 
very common among students, that the 
textbook, or the teacher, or some other 
authority, is infallible. Unsophisticated 
students frequently regard their text- 
books in much the same way that some 
fundamentalists regard the Scriptures: 
they are to be accepted at their face 
value without any doubts. Judging from 
the responses a teacher gets when he. 
presses questions a little further after a 
student has made reference to “the 
book,” some students apparently believe 
their textbooks have been written by 
some omniscient, incorporeal, almost di- 
vine spirit. This attitude toward author- 
ity must be overcome before anything 
else can be done in developing critical 
thinking. First of all, there must be doubt. 
Had someone not doubted his chemistry 
text, we still would believe in the phlo- 
giston theory; had someone not doubted 
authorities in biology or natural history, 
we still would believe in dragons and 
unicorns; had someone not doubted his 
American history text, we still would be- 
lieve the War of 1812 was fought for the 
sole purpose of defending the freedom of 
the seas. | sometimes think it might be 
desirable for school textbooks deliber- 
ately to include a few glaring errors so 
that even the most uncritical mind would 
hesitate to swallow everything in text- 
books without a few grains of salt. On 
sober second thought, however, this does 
not seem such a good idea. Most of our 
textbooks already contain quite enough 
errors and, besides, the gullibility of some 
students is so profound that it is perhaps 
not possible to devise errors so flagrant 
as to be easily recognized by them. 

But certainly teachers should introduce 
their students to poor materials, and with 
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their students work out why and in just 
what way the materials are poor. History 
teachers, I am positive, and teachers in 
other fields, | am confident, should have 
no trouble finding such poor materials. 
Our school and public libraries abound 
in them and more are being produced 
every day. If this seems a little absurd to 
you, this attempt to teach truth through 
examination of what is demonstrably un- 
true, let me cite some evidence in support 
of this position. One of the schools par- 
ticipating in the famous Eight-Year 
Study was found to be producing people 
who were notably deficient in the ability 
to think critically. This discovery was 
particularly alarming to this school’s fac- 
ulty, since it had seriously made a major 
effort to teach critical thinking. The 
weakness was found to lie in the unusu- 
ally good quality of the materials used in 
this school. These materials were of such 
excellent quality that the students had 
learned they could be accepted. The stu- 


dents had developed no habit of skepti- 
cism. Because of excellence of materials, 
they were becoming slaves to the printed 
word. 


Another way to overcome unhesitat- 
ing and unreasoning acceptance of the 
printed word is to show a class two dif- 
ferent printed versions of the same so- 
called facts. To find diametrically con- 
flicting accounts of a historical event is 
not too difficult, and to find accounts 
that differ substantially in emphasis and 
interpretation is very easy. There has 
been developed for college American his- 
tory courses a series of large pamphlets, 
called the Amherst College Problems in 
American Civilization, that does a very 
nice job of putting between covers con- 
flicting interpretations of periods and 
events in American history. After ex- 
posure to an Amherst Series pamphlet 
even the most uncritical of students be- 


gins to think a little before he accepts 
something as true. Such a series adapted 
for secondary schools would be invalu- 
able. Meanwhile, the enterprising high 
school history teacher will be able to find 
in local libraries enough conflicting ac- 
counts of the Civil War, say, or recon- 
struction after that war, to satisfy his 
purpose. 

There is one small danger to be 
avoided after a student sees that there is 
more than one side to every question: he 
must not believe there are only two 
sides to questions. Every question worthy 
of very serious consideration has many 
sides. As one American wit once put it, 
“Fatuous equivocators chirp the senten- 
tious banality that there are two sides to 
every question.” Let us not be fatuous 
equivocators chirping sententious banali- 
ties. 

Occasionally students have such faith 
in a teacher that they accept whatever he 
says without question. Of course students 
should have faith in their teachers, but it 
should not be an unquestioning faith. Just 
what a teacher can and should do if his 
students show an unquestioning faith, I 
am not sure. I can tell you of one radical 
action I once took when I found myself in 
this situation. The course was in Ameri- 
can history for college sophomores, and 
this class was composed exclusively of 
girls, most of whom were majors in secre- 
tarial training. Things went normally 
whenever we had class discussions, but 
I soon noticed that whenever I lectured 
the girls would burrow their pretty little 
heads in their notebooks and take down 
in shorthand everything I said. This was 
a little disturbing, but at the same time 
it was a little flattering, and I did nothing 
about it. When I read their first exami- 
nation papers I was alarmed. Many of 
them repeated back to me almost word- 
for-word what I had said in lectures, even 
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to the same peculiarities of phrasing. The 
next time I began to lecture down went 
the heads and the shorthand began again. 
Acting upon an impulse, I spun a wild 
and utterly untrue yarn for a few min- 
utes about Thomas Jefferson being the 
first man to travel to the North Pole. 
There was not even a fishy look from the 
class. Then I stopped and explained that 
the whole story was a lie and why I had 
told it. These girls thought I had played 
them a very low and dirty trick, as I had, 
but that was the end of their unquestion- 
ing faith. I do not by any means, how- 
ever, recommend such a dramatic tactic 
as this one. There is too much danger, on 
the one hand, of the class’s losing all faith 
in the teacher or, on the other hand, re- 
garding the whole incident as merely an 
eccentric stunt without understanding its 
purpose. 

It is perhaps easier for students to real- 
ize that what historians call primary 
sources may be unreliable than that their 
textbooks or other secondary accounts 
may not be absolutely accurate. Perhaps 
I first should explain for those of you 
who are unfamiliar with the terms the 
difference between primary and second- 
ary sources. Primary sources for an in- 
vestigation of what economic conditions 
were like in the Confederacy during the 
Civil War, for example, would include 
such items as files of Confederate news- 
papers, records of southern business 
firms, and records of personal observa- 
tions such as letters and diaries. A book 
or chapter about economic conditions in 
the South during this time, based on pri- 
mary sources such as these, would be a 
secondary account. A student would not 
have to be unusually intelligent to per- 
ceive that a letter from a southern busi- 
ness man dated sometime during the war 
would be a more reliable primary source 
than this same man’s memoir written 


years after the war. Students could also 
see easily that the sympathies of a pro- 
Union eastern Tennessee observer might 
well color his account of Confederate 
conditions, or that the ignorance of some 
isolated and semiliterate southern farmer 
would limit the usefulness of his letters as 
a source. It also should be readily ap- 
parent to students that, other things be- 
ing equal, a primary source is more re- 
liable than a secondary account and that 
a secondary account based on primary 
materials is superior to one based only on 
other secondary accounts. Elmer Ellis of 
the University of Missouri, in his chapter 
in the Thirteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, re- 
produces a number of very interesting 
exercises for high school classes on the 
credibility of evidence. I highly recom- 
mend this volume to those of you who 
are social studies teachers. 

The teaching of current events affords 
an excellent opportunity for the teacher 
to introduce the question of the reliabil- 
ity of sources. It takes no brilliant stu- 
dent to realize, once he is made to think 
about it, that a newspaper story written 
by an eyewitness to a described event is 
more likely to be reliable than one writ- 
ten by a reporter who was not present. It 
is also easy to undertsand that an anony- 
mous source is to be trusted less than an 
identified one. For example, we may con- 
sider a news story that begins, “Secretary 
of Defense Charles E. Wilson said today 

.., as of more value than one that be- 
gins, “Reports from Washington today 
indicated that... .” There is no end to 
interesting and valuable exercises that can 
be devised for teaching critical thinking 
through newspapers. A comparison of 
how various newspapers of different 
points of view and different standards of 
journalism treat a single story is always 
interesting and enlightening. When these 
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various accounts can then be measured 
against what is known to be true, the re- 
sults are even more interesting. Let us 
assume that the President of the United 
States has in a press conference talked 
about certain proposals for military 
spending. An official transcript of the 
press conference will be available in the 
New York Times and perhaps in some 
other newspapers. Eyewitness reporters 
will have accounts in all the daily news- 
papers of the country, and their stories 
are almost certain to vary slightly in em- 
phasis and interpretation. Then, within 
a few days, the columnists and the edi- 
torial writers will get busy on the sub- 
ject, and the variations in emphasis and 
interpretation will become wider. Before 
long the President’s statements about the 
so-called “new look” in the defense estab- 
lishment will have been oversimplified by 
the President’s supporters to mean that 
the American people are about to get 
“more bang for a buck” and by his op- 
ponents to mean that there will be “less 
might for a mite less.” The lesson for the 
student is that the farther removed from 
the primary source, the less trust can be 
placed in the account. 

But probably the best thing that the 
teacher of history can do to teach the 
method of the historian, and thereby 
teach an area of critical thinking, is to get 
his students to write some history. The 
purpose of such writing, the teacher 
should remember, lies in developing skill 
in the method, rather than in learning 
facts or making contributions to knowl- 
edge. Such being the case, the subject of 
beginning attempts at historical composi- 
tion should depend more upon availabil- 
ity of sources than upon importance to 
mankind. And the scope of the project 
should be kept within reasonable bounds. 
To attempt too ambitious a project 
would defeat the purpose of the exercise, 


because good sources for subjects of na- 
tional scope usually are just not available 
in most schools. 

Genealogy is a legitimate field for an 
elementary introduction to the writing 
of history. I am not so sure it is a legiti- 
mate field of serious research for a ma- 
ture mind, for plainly we should be more 
concerned with the welfare of our de- 
scendants than with the identity of our 
ancestors, but as a field for elementary 
historical research for children it has real 
advantages. Children usually have an in- 
terest in the subject, and sources both re- 
liable and unreliable are usually close at 
hand. The role of the teacher in such an 
endeavor is to see to it that the focus 
stays on the use of sources. Let the class 
discuss together the sources they use, and 
the students will be quick to understand 
that such documentary evidence as birth 
certificates, marriage licenses, and con- 
temporary entries in family Bibles is 
more reliable than the family legends that 
have been passed on orally from genera- 
tion to generation. And that, after all, is 
the objective. 

More mature students can learn a great 
deal about critical thinking by studying 
and writing local history. Here, again, 
sources are usually abundant and always 
vary considerably in their reliability. 
Official records of government and of 
land ownership are available in the town 
hall and the county courthouse. Files of 
old newspapers at the town library or the 
newspaper offices offer a treasure house 
of materials. In fact, reading old news- 
papers is such fun that it may be difficult 
to get students to quit. Churches and 
schools have records that can be very 
useful. The state or local historical so- 
ciety may have published documents 
which can be used. Local businesses and 
civic organizations may have records 
available, and there are almost sure to be 
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more family albums and scrapbooks, rich 
as a source for social history, than can 
ever be exploited. Resources for local his- 
tory are everywhere. All that is needed 
to find them is a little imagination and a 
lot of leg work. 

Fortunately, too, for the teacher lead- 
ing a class in the writing of local history, 
most communities have been the subject 
of a secondary history of some kind. 
Most of these are very bad, unbelievably 
bad, the products of the energy of some 
local antiquarian or the commercial re- 
sult of one of the many fly-by-night pub- 
lishing houses that wrote and sold local 
histories on a subscription basis in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. But the poor quality of most local 
histories can be turned to advantage for 
teaching purposes. When students com- 
pare these secondary accounts, written 
by more mature persons, with the pri- 


mary evidence they themselves have 
brought to light, the secondary accounts 
almost always are revealed to be shoddy 
products. And it is a great thrill for a 
young person to discover a truth, even 
though it be a small one and quite unim- 
portant. 

I have spoken only of what the teacher 
of history can do to help develop critical 
minds in his students. It is a subject that 
teachers of all students in all fields should 
give increased attention, because in this 
terribly complex world all of us just must 
use our minds to their fullest powers. 
Our young people must develop the hab- 
its of skepticism, of detachment, of anal- 
ysis, of realism, and of receptivity to in- 
tellectual challenges. Above all, they 
must develop a reasoned faith in reason. 
As teachers we have a special responsi- 
bility here, and if we fail the results can 
be disastrous indeed. 
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he National Interest and Foreign 

Languages is the title of a discussion 
guide and work paper released three 
months ago for citizen consultations by 
the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO. This 130-page booklet is 
timely and significant. It reflects a con- 
cern for a problem that is growing more 
serious as America takes the lead as a 
world power. We live in a complex, in- 
terdependent world where traveling time 
between countries has shrunk incredibly, 
where reports of events affecting some- 
times millions of our own citizens flash 
around the world in a few seconds. Lan- 
guages are the indispensable tool of these 
globe-girdling communications. They 
can, also, if used intelligently and sympa- 
thetically, help us understand and appre- 
ciate many facets of other cultures, thus 
bringing us closer to other human beings, 
different in race and nationality. As Ralph 
J. Bunche expressed it: “Language pro- 
ficiency is indispensable to good and can- 
structive citizenship today. We live in an 
international age.” 

What are we doing about this? What 
does the foreign language picture look 
like in 1954 America? I believe we will 
get a sharper, clearer focus if we ex- 
amine, first, the public’s attitude toward 
foreign languages and, second, that of 
our schools. 


* All-College Lecture Series, Summer Session 
1954. 


For the public the following facts will 
speak for themselves. More and more 
Americans are going abroad each year. 
According to informed sources over 
half a million went to Europe as tourists 
in 1953, an increase of 15 per cent over 
the previous year. It is estimated that 
France alone will be host to 430,000 
Americans this year. In 1951 Mexico was 
visited by 400,000 of our compatriots. 
With the low-cost fares now possible by 
boat and plane, millions more are looking 
forward to a trip abroad. And let us not 
forget that 1,500,000 members of our 
armed forces are stationed in foreign 
lands. 

Another set of figures is impressive: 
300,000 persons traveled between Latin 
America and the United States in 1928. 
Last year more than three times that 
many did so. It is obvious, then, that mil- 
lions of Americans each year come in 
contact as travelers with foreign lan- 
guages and foreign cultures. When 
abroad it does not take them long to 
make two observations: (1) that al- 
though English is spoken in every coun- 
try they visit, knowledge of only that 
one language limits them to tourist cen- 
ters and beaten paths, and that relying on 
English prevents them from reaching the 
great majority of the people in other 
lands (it has been estimated that in coun- 
tries where English is a popular school 
subject—in France, for example—g2 per 
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cent of the population do not understand 
a word of it); (2) that some knowledge 
of a foreign language—even a small 
amount—will perform miracles. A native 
of a country is always pleased when a 
stranger addresses him in his own tongue, 
no matter how imperfectly. A few key 
words said at the proper moment in a 
friendly, smiling way can do more to im- 
prove international relations than some 
meetings officially called for that purpose 
at the diplomatic level. 

Recognizing the importance of people 
talking to people, the larger airlines now 
give all their passengers going abroad a 
foreign language phrase book and other 
communication aids. Their hostesses, of 
course, and most of their other personnel 
are bilingual. 

The American public gives us further 
evidence of a marked increase in foreign 
language interest. The private language 
schools and institutes report bulging en- 
rollments. Berlitz, probably the best 


known of them all, had 25,000 persons 


last year attending their 25 schools in the 
United States compared to 14,000 stu- 
dents in 18 schools in 1947. Last year 
Berlitz announced an expansion and re- 
organization program to include new 
textbooks, language records, and corre- 
spondence courses. From 1951 to 1953, 
Berlitz published 60 new books in 30 lan- 
guages. 

Another index of public interest in lan- 
guage learning is the number and variety 
of foreign language records available in 
bookstores, music stores, and department 
stores. The Linguaphone Company has a 
choice of 24 languages. The Holt 
“Spoken Language” series, a carry-over 
of the Army Foreign Language record- 
ings, now includes 21 languages. Lan- 
guage records are sold by both Sears 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward. They 
must be in great demand, for not only do 


such well-known foreign language rec- 
ord firms as Linguaphone, Cortina, and 
Decca advertise them widely, but dic- 
tionary publishing houses, Funk and 
Wagnalls and David McKay, for ex- 
ample, are now competing in this profit- 
able field. 

Additional straws in the wind are the 
increasing sale of bilingual dictionaries, 
conversation manuals, foreign language 
books, the new “Linguapix” by Simon 
and Schuster—a book of 800 pictures to 
which the poor monolingual and tongue- 
tied tourist can point in a crisis—and the 
151 theatres in the United States that 
regularly show foreign films and the 307 
that occasionally do so. 

Another phenomenon of our day and 
age is the international meeting or confer- 
ence involving businessmen, professional 
people, or just ordinary citizens from 
different lands. Such meetings point up 
indeed the need for knowing languages. 
As an eminent neurologist expressed it: 
“The number of international congresses 
has increased in recent years and the sci- 
entist is at a disadvantage if he is unable 
to converse with colleagues from other 
nations.” Another seasoned observer 
looked at it this way: “How sad to see 
members of international conferences— 
big men, leaders in their countries—un- 
able to talk to each other after the formal 
business is completed through interpret- 
ers.” 

We have, then, some tangible evidence 
that a growing number of Americans are 
aware of the importance of foreign lan- 
guages in our modern world and are do- 
ing something about it. Let us now look 
at the foreign language situation in our 
schools. What we see is not a neat, well- 
arranged picture conducive to pat gen- 
eralizations and overoptimistic compla- 
cency. It is a very fragmented picture, 
weak and discouraging in some parts, be- 
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ginning to grow healthy in others, strong 
and thriving in spots only. 

To understand the foreign language 
picture in our schools today and to an- 
ticipate tomorrow’s probable needs we 
must have clearly in mind some of the 
recent past. We must remember, for in- 
stance, that it was not until 1883 that the 
first modern language association was 
organized. It included English teachers, 
and 95 per cent of its members taught in 
college. This organization was in the 
nature of a declaration of independence 
from Latin and Greek. And yet to give 
prestige to their subjects, to make them 
difficult and disciplina y (academically 
respectable, that is), modern language 
teachers followed closely the methods 
and aims of the classical languages. They 
declared that one studied foreign lan- 
guages chiefly for philological reasons 
and for literary culture. The understand- 
ing and speaking of a foreign language 
was certainly not an important part of 
the teaching picture then. How many 
Americans in 1883 would ever have had 
the opportunity to talk to a German or 
a Frenchman anyway? True, a growing 
number of immigrants were coming to 
our shores, but they wished to learn our 
English, to become Americanized as 
quickly as possible. 

From 1883 until World War I we wit- 
nessed a slow but steady decline of the 
prestige of the classical languages and an 
increase in the popularity of the modern 
languages, especially German, athough 
Latin was studied as much as the modern 
languages in our public high schools until 
1922. 

When we compare the foreign lan- 
guage enrollment figures in our public 
high schools for 1915 and 1922, we are 
startled by the drastic effects which inter- 
national events have had on foreign lan- 
guages. For example, German, which in 


1915 was studied by 362,000 high school 
students (28 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment), was snuffed out by the war. Only 
17,544 students were studying it in our 
public schools by 1922 (four years after 
the war was over), .7 of 1 per cent of a 
high school population that had doubled 
in seven years. By contrast, French, stud- 
ied by 9.7 per cent of the high school stu- 
dents in 1915, jumped to 18 per cent in 
1922. Spanish went from a small 3 per 
cent in 1915 to a respectable 13 per cent 
in 1922, whereas Latin declined from 
41.4 per cent to 31.9 per cent. German 
was slowly recovering by 1934 (3 per 
cent of high school enrollments) when 
Hitler loomed on the political horizon. 
Today the high school study of German 
has again dropped below the 1 per cent 
mark. The other languages have declined 
too: Latin to about 8 per cent, Spanish to 
8.5 per cent, French to 5 per cent of a 
high school population of nearly 7,000,000 
students. Too many figures become bor- 
ing, but they do reflect the influence 
which events have on foreign languages. 
They also show that languages are no 
longer one of the sacred cows of the 
modern curriculum. 

The number of students taking foreign 
languages today in the high school has 
been somewhat stabilized at about 1,500,- 
000: about one out of every five students 
(this includes Latin). Of course these 
figures are national totals and in a sense 
deceiving. Whole sections of our coun- 
try are like linguistic deserts—some of 
the Central Plains states, the Dakotas, and 
Oregon, for instance. Other areas are 
more lush, the highest percentage for 
Latin and French being reported in the 
New England states and along the East- 
ern seaboard; for Spanish, in the south- 
west, New Mexico, Arizona, California. 

There are many problems arising from 
this occasionally violent wresting of lan- 
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guages from the curriculum. We can con- 
sider them only briefly here. What hap- 
pens, for instance, to the language teach- 
ers who are in excess—say the thousands 
of German teachers in 1917 and the 330 
French teachers in New York City in the 
1940's? In a school system where they 
have tenure what do you do with them? 
When a subject booms, as Spanish and 
French did after 1920, where do you re- 
cruit your needed teachers? And, more 
important, how well prepared are they to 
teach pupils not only to understand and 
speak the language but to read it and to 
write it too? These teachers are also ex- 
pected to interpret the foreign civiliza- 
tion and are looked upon as the authority 
on French, German, or Spanish culture 
in the school. Not only that, but are you 
aware that eight language teachers out of 
ten are now hired to teach not one but 
two foreign languages and one or two 
classes of English, social studies or phy- 
sical training to boot? Is it any wonder, 
therefore, that teaching under such con- 
ditions has produced at times some 
meager results? — 

Foreign languages and their teaching 
have been surveyed, inquired into, in- 
vestigated more, I believe, than any other 
subject in the American curriculum. 
That is probably why so many people 
have become “expe ts” discussing this 
subject and have e» ‘9 many con- 
flicting and inaccu 1s about it. 
The ammunition to fire with is available 
in abundance. We have had the 1893 
study of languages made by the NEA 
(known as the Committee of Ten) and 
the investigations five years later by the 
MLA’s Committee of Twelve. The 
Classical Investigation took place short- 
ly after World War I and then the 
modern languages were subjected to 
their most thorough scrutiny in 1924. In 
1948 we had the Chicago inquiry into 


second language teaching and learning. 
We are now in the midst of a three-year 
inquiry into the importance of foreign 
languages for present-day America. The 
1924 survey, known as The Modern For- 
eign Language Study, produced twenty 
heavy tomes, the most controversial and 
influential of which was Volume 12, the 
so-called Coleman Report. It advocated 
shifting from the hearing and speaking 
emphasis to reading, particularly rapid 
reading. This recommendation was based 
on the observation and conclusion that 
since the survey committee had found 
that 83 per cent of all language students 
did not continue beyond the second year, 
it seemed wise to stress reading as the 
one aim that could be reasonably attained 
and that would have the greatest chance 
of being retained later. Many teachers 
protested. In fact, a majority of the origi- 
nal Coleman Committee advocated reten- 
tion of the oral emphasis, but those in 
favor of reading won out. 

During the next decade quite a number 
of textbook editors, teachers, and school 
administrators felt that language teach- 
ing was now at last on the right track. 
Stress on reading would yield greater di- 
vidends for most pupils. In a sense this 
constriction of an important medium of 
communication was in keeping with the 
period. It paralleled the isolation phase 
of our politics and international relations. 
Pearl Harbor, however, jolted us vio- 
lently out of our linguistic lopsidedness 
and dramatically showed that too many 
language teachers were putting the cart 
before the horse in emphasizing reading 
first. The Americans who could speak 
the relatively rarer languages of the East 
were few and far between. The armed 
services needed trained linguists in a 
hurry, specialists by the thousands who 
could communicate directly with natives 
in many tongues. We were at war, a 
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global war. Even for the more common 
languages, French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish, the number of college graduates with 
foreign language majors who could carry 
out assignments involving the use of oral 
language or even the reliable translation 
of a newspaper or legal document was 
astonishingly small. Of course our schools 
and colleges never intended to turn out 
trained linguists. The main emphasis be- 
fore Pearl Harbor was on reading. I have 
heard several of my colleagues at Teach- 
ers College say that during their two or 
three years of high school or college 
French, German, or Spanish they had not 
heard a word of it spoken in class. That 
to me is tragic. Modern languages are 
living languages spoken by millions of 
our neighbors. It seems so sensible and 
natural to approach their culture through 
the flavor of their spoken idiom as well as 
through their literature. 

During World War II the armed serv- 
ices quickly discovered that foreign lan- 
guages were vital military weapons and 
promptly set up their own intensive 
training centers. Sparing no money, se- 
curing the best civilian language teachers 
from our schools and colleges, together 
with native informants, bringing all the 
audio-visual equipment then available to 
bear on the learning situation, limiting 
the number of students to eight per class, 
hand-picking the learners for aptitude 
and previous language experience, freeing 
them from all other subjects so that they 
could devote their entire waking hours 
to language study—this concentrated ap- 
proach brought results indeed. It as- 
tounded an uninformed public and made 
it compare most unfavorably the lan- 
guage teaching in the average high 
school or college classroom with the 
Army programs. These wartime intensive 
courses performed no miracles. They 
went at their limited aim—speaking, 


communicating with natives—directly, 
intensively, and for a period of time (six 
to eight months) which would equal six 
consecutive years of foreign language 
study in our high schools. 

What phases of the armed services 
program have we carried over to our 
postwar foreign language teaching? Pos- 
sibly a greater consideration of oral prac- 
tice, and here and there a modest foreign 
language laboratory where students can 
come after school hours to listen to re- 
corded conversations and record their 
own pronunciation on tape or disks. Not 
much more. We do not find, for instance, 
at the high school level the doubling of 
the hours devoted to language study that 
was initiated in dozens of colleges after 
the war: an increase in language contact 
hours definitely attributable to the armed 
forces language programs. A few texts 
at the high school and college levels be- 
gan to stress anew the oral approach, con- 
versation and dialogues, and to pay here 
and there more attention to people in 
other lands, how they live and what they 
are concerned with. It is no exaggeration, 
however, to say that immediately follow- 
ing World War II and until our involve- 
ment in Korea in the summer of 1950, 
language teaching for the most part went 
back to fairly traditional lines concerned 
mainly with functional grammar and 
reading with a minimum of emphasis on 
understanding and speaking. 

Yet as America was forced to move to 
a position of international leadership; as 
our growing responsibilities sent millions 
of our citizens abroad as soldiers, govern- 
ment employees, business representatives, 
teachers, and students; as the menace of 
world Communism made us send our 
military men and technical assistance 
teams to Greece and Turkey, to West- 
ern Europe, to Korea and many other 
parts of the globe, the fact that we were 
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competing with Communism to win 
men’s minds made a growing number of 
citizens realize how important it was to 
know other peoples’ languages in order 
to understand them better, to gain their 
confidence by talking to them directly 
in their own tongue. We know what an 
appeal this has. As a symbolic gesture it 
is just as important as extending the hand 
first to a stranger, showing him the good- 
will that can spell the difference between 
failure and success as people meet for the 
first time. Nothing else engenders as 
quickly mutual respect and sympathy. 
People are proud of their language, cul- 
ture, and traditions no matter how hum- 
ble or small their nation may be. 

It is reasoning similar to this which 
probably prompted a growing number 
of American parents to explore the pos- 
sibility of starting foreign languages in 
the lower grades so as to give their chil- 
dren an opportunity to really learn a 
language properly, that is thoroughly, as 
a living tongue used by millions of in- 
dividuals who, though outwardly differ- 
ent, might basically cherish the same 
things we do. 

The recent growth in foreign languages 
at the elementary level started in 1949, 
when 10 new programs were inaugu- 
rated. This rose to 32 in 1952 and to 
about 70 in 1953. The estimate for this 
year is well over 100. Back of this rapid 
expansion is awareness that very young 
children learn to speak foreign languages 
much more easily and with better accent 
than older children or adults. Children 
find words fascinating and strange lan- 
guages engrossing. They will often make 
up their own secret language. A New 
York Times writer estimated in 1944 
that 10,000,000 American children under 
twelve used or had used one of these 
so-called secret languages—Pig Latin, 
Double Dutch, or some such. We know 


that this language interest starts at about 
age five, reaches a peak at thirteen, de- 
clines sharply after seventeen or eighteen. 
Yet the great majority of our students 
now start their language studies at age 
fourteen or fifteen (in the ninth grade) 
and continue for only two years. Too lit- 
tle and too late indeed. 

It is significant that out of only seven 
nations in the world which do not make 
foreign languages compulsory in their 
schools six are English-speaking, includ- 
ing of course the United States. We find 
these same nations at the bottom of the 
list for the number of years devoted to 
foreign language study. They are also 
the ones that start study of the language 
at a later age than any other country. 
This is the other side of the linguistic 
coin. We are rapid expansionists, even 
imperialists as far as English is concerned, 
but rank isolationists when it comes to 
foreign languages. This puts us at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in international deal- 
ings with non-English-speaking countries, 
some of which hold positions of tremen- 
dous strategic importance for us today. 

Starting foreign languages in the grades 
should make it possible to instill in young- 
sters an early interest in and acceptance 
of other national backgrounds, both 
abroad and in their own community. We 
are told that particularly in bilingual 
areas, the introduction into the school of 
the second language of that area tends 
not only to develop in the child in whose 
family this language is spoken a respect 
for the culture of his parents but also to 
raise the social status of both child and 
parent in the community. 

The teaching of foreign languages in 
the elementary school presents, of course, 
a number of problems. Which students 
should take a language—all of them or a 
selected few? If the latter, on what basis 
should they be chosen? What materials 
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and methods? How should the new of- 
fering fit into the curriculum? What 
about the teachers? Should they be ele- 
mentary school specialists with rudiments 
of the language or language teachers 
knowing little about teaching the young 
child? Perhaps the greatest problem of 
all, however, is that of insuring an un- 
broken chain of eight or more years of 
language study extending right through 
the high school. Unless this is done, and 
it will not be easy, many of these new 
programs may fall by the wayside. 

There are some definitely encouraging 
signs in the language picture within the 
academic world. The first and most 
promising on a long-range basis is this 
rising interest in starting study of lan- 
guages in the grades. Left to local initia- 
tive it can meet with considerable suc- 
cess. The second is a reported increase 
(last fall for the first time) in the number 
of college students studying languages, a 
small increase to be sure, but reversing 
the trend of a decline that had been con- 
sistent during the previous five years. 
The third is the growing awareness that 
languages express cultures and are the 
gateways, therefore, to the appreciation 
of other folk. The fourth is the notion 
that speaking to people, understanding 
and talking their language, is just as im- 
portant as reading and writing—and 
much more basic. 

In the training of language teachers 
during the past thirty-five years, Teach- 
ers College has not deviated from a strong 
emphasis on the oral. Stress on the lis- 
tening and speaking phase leads naturally 
to greater use of audio-visual material, 
tape recorders, play-back machines, and 
the like. The small but compact modern 
practice rooms and laboratory built at 
Teachers College two years ago for lan- 
guage majors underscore this emphasis. 
Teachers can be retrained. They too have 


to keep up with the times. Relatively 
new courses like our language-culture- 
area offering, in which language and civ- 
ilization are approached via the regional 
novel, the basic course in structural lin- 
guistics and its application to our spe- 
cialty, our language workshops, our pro- 
jected study-group in France next summer 
—all are tangible evidence that we at 
Teachers College are doing what we can 
to be sensibly, effectively modern and 
to give our students practical means to 
improve themselves. 

Our own President Caswell, in an ad- 
dress entitled “Fundamentals for Tomor- 
row’s Schools,” said about foreign lan- 
guages and their teaching: 


. we should greatly extend and deepen 
our understanding and appreciation of other 
cultures and people. We are ill-prepared to 
fill the world role in which Fate has cast us. 
Most of us are extremely provincial. Even 
those of us who have traveled abroad are apt 
to have spent the large share of our time 
visiting cathedrals and art galleries, and ex- 
plaining the superior nature of our bath- 
rooms and central heating. We have little 
touched the contemporary cultures of the 
countries visited, and rarely sensed their cur- 
rent values and difficulties. 

And what of the school curriculum? 
How much is done to meet this great need? 
Some acquaintance with the historical de- 
velopment of Western Europe is afforded. 
The cultures of the Middle East and the 
Far East are almost completely overlooked. 
Study of the world as a whole receives little 
attention. We teach almost nothing about 
Russia, the enemy who would destroy us. 
Here are some practical steps that any 
school system could take to improve this 
situation: 

1. Introduce into the curriculum, study 
of representative cultures in the Middle and 
Far ng 

2. Provide for study of Russia, her peo- 

le and resources, the tyranny that rules 
and the methods she would use to de- 
stroy us. 

3. Provide for wider study of world ge- 
ography and economics, giving particular 
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attention to factors that make for inter- 
dependence. In respect to all three of these 
the goal should be to develop understand- 
ing attitudes. 

4- Improve the teaching of modern for- 
eign languages. Study of foreign languages 
may be made to contribute greatly to the 
understanding of other cultures, but in few 
schools is this achieved. The difficulty arises 
because teachers too often do not have real 
command of the language themselves and 
have only an academic acquaintance with 
the culture. An educational program is 
needed for both teachers in service and in 
preparation that provides firsthand — 
ence with foreign cultures and an op 
tunity to achieve functional pelle: 
the language. 


I have already pointed to the fine 
discussion guide and work paper recently 
published for UNESCO. This was pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Modern 
Language Association and edited by its 
secretary, Mr. Parker. This organization, 
our oldest language group, is now at the 
halfway mark of a three-year survey on 
the importance of languages in America 
today. I commend to you the fine work 
that Mr. Parker and his committee are 
doing. They have published some two 
dozen bulletins, made valuable fact-find- 
ing surveys, particularly on college lan- 
guage requirements and language teach- 
ing in the elementary schools; they have 
brought together specialists from vari- 
ous disciplines to focus on common lan- 
guage problems. One outstanding exam- 
ple of their work is their latest report 
on the teaching of languages on television 
in the United States. 

An unusual meeting took place last 
August in Ceylon. It was an International 
Seminar on the contribution of modern 
languages toward education for living in 
a world community. It was attended by 
33 experts representing 18 nations, mem- 
bers of UNESCO. The work of the 
seminar was organized around six topics: 


the humanistic aspect of the teaching of 
modern languages; the teaching of for- 
eign languages as a key to the understand- 
ing of other civilizations and peoples; 
the methodology of language teaching; 
audio-visual aids; the psychological as- 
pects of language teaching, including tests 
and measurements; and the training of 
modern language teachers. The prelimi- 
nary reports are a testimonial to the ex- 
cellent planning of the committee and to 
the productivity of the work sessions. A 
meeting such as the Ceylon International 
Seminar strongly underscores the grow- 
ing role of languages in our world com- 
munity. The director of the Seminar was 
an American and the official languages 
were English and French. 

Among the developments in our area 
I have discussed the growing empha- 
sis on the oral. This wil! be reflected in 
the tests now in preparation by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board and the 
Regents of New York State. Heretofore 


college entrance tests have measured only 
reading comprehension and some func- 
tional grammar. The Regents have had a 
dictation exercise and a passage for oral 
comprehension. But both are read by 


the regular classroom teacher, whose 
voice and pronunciation the students 
know too well. Within a year or two the 
oral emphasis will receive official recog- 
nition from these two important quarters. 
Some attempt will be made to measure 
the students’ own oral production and in- 
dividual pronunciation, probably through 
recordings on tape. Another encouraging 
piece of news is that Harvard has re- 
ceived a substantial grant to evaluate and 
devise tests to predict language ability. 

The foreign language picture is not 
simple. The new look reveals some per- 
sistent weaknesses but also some very 
substantial promises. 
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ke are approximately 4,500,000 
children of school age in the United 


States today who need some special con- 
sideration because of their handicaps. 
Many of these children are in public 
schools. To deal intelligently with their 
problem three factors are necessary: a 
constructive attitude on the part of edu- 
cational personnel toward rehabilitation 
in the schools; adequate programs of re- 
habilitation in the schools; and the co- 
operation of teachers in administering 
these rehabilitation programs. 

A specific example of a handicapped 
student in a typical school is Ronald, 
twelve years of age, a victim of polio- 
myelitis. During his year in the hospital 
he attended the small school there, but 
now, in regular school, he is still a half 
year behind the group with which he 
started. Although he requires neither 
wheel chair nor crutches, he experiences 
difficulty in moving around because of a 
decided limp. What to do with Ronald 
and for Ronald has become the concern 
of the entire school. The administrator 
must schedule all of Ronald’s classes on 
one floor; the nurse must watch him so 
that he doesn’t overexert himself; the 
dietician must see that someone is on 
hand to carry Ronald’s tray for him be- 
cause already he has had several accidents 

* All-College Lecture Series, Summer Session 
1954. 


in the cafeteria; and the teachers don’t 
know just what to do with him. Some 
of them pity him and he gets away with 

“murder” because they can’t really scold 
a cripple; others refuse to allow ‘him to 
get by with anything “just because he is a 
cripple”; but all are afraid to have him 
try anything new for fear he will get 
hurt. Some of the children pity him and 
insist upon taking care of him; some dis- 
like him because he is so different and gets 
so much attention; while some accept him 
for what he is—-a normal child with a 
handicap. 

Although there are many different 
kinds of rehabilitation programs in prog- 
ress in schools today, the main emphasis 
here will be placed on physical educa- 
tion in rehabilitation. 

“Rehabilitation,” as defined by the Na- 
tional Council on Rehabilitation, “is the 
restoration of the handicapped to the 
fullest physical, mental, social, and eco- 
nomic usefulness of which they are ca- 
pable.” Handicapped, as it is used in 
this discussion, means any person or child 
with a disadvantage which makes achieve- 
ment more difficult than for the average 
individual. 

The term rehabilitation became gen- 
erally familiar during World War II, in 
connection with hospital programs for 
disabled veterans. The main purpose of 
rehabilitation programs then was to ex- 
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pedite soldiers’ return to active duty. 
After the war, the term rehabilitation 
was used in conjunction with efforts to 
equip veterans to return to remunerative 
employment and independence. Civilians 
later adopted this connotation of rehabil- 
itation, emphasizing vocational readjust- 
ment, or restoration of disabled persons 
to former earning capacities. Today we 
speak of rehabilitation when we mean 
teaching or helping the handicapped 
child or adult to live and work as effec- 
tively as possible. 

In present-day society much responsi- 
bility for the child has been transferred 
from the home to the school. Further- 
more, responsibility for some aspects of 
rehabilitation of the handicapped child is 
also being accepted by the school. This 
in no way replaces the hospital rehabili- 
tation program, but it is closely allied 
and integrated with the hospital pro- 
gram. The child still attends hospital 
clinics and many of his activities are pre- 
scribed by the doctor, but as soon as pos- 
sible he transfers from the hospital, where 
he has attended a school taught by spe- 
cial teachers, to a special school for the 
handicapped, or to a regular school where 
special classes for the handicapped may 
or may not be provided. Many commu- 
nities have neither special schools nor 
special classes for the handicapped, and 
it is the nurses, administrators, counse- 
lors, and teachers in those communities 
with whom we are particularly con- 
cerned. 

Both rehabilitation and education are 
directed toward the fullest possible de- 
velopment of the individual within the 
framework of society. Therefore, each 
educator becomes a member of the re- 
habilitation team for the handicapped 
child in his school. This team concept is 
not a new one; it was popularized during 
World War II, when all disciplines 


united into one team to promote the 
patient’s total development. So it is in 
any school which handicapped children 
such as Ronald attend. The nurse, doc- 
tor, dietician, counselor, administrator, 
parent, and teacher, with Ronald, form a 
team which assists him in his program of 
rehabilitation or total development. 
School rehabilitation programs must in- 
clude habilitation programs as well, since 
some children, such as victims of cere- 
bral palsy, are born with handicaps. For 
them the emphasis is placed not on res- 
toration of physical, mental, social, and 
economic usefulness, but on education for 
development to the fullest extent. In 
short, rehabilitation in schools is the in- 
tegration of all disciplines to teach the 
handicapped child to live, not just within 
the limits of his disabilities, but to the 
full extent of his capabilities. Thus prog- 
ress is made toward fulfillment of the 
educational objectives as established by 
the National Educational Policies Com- 
mission—the development of self-realiza- 
tion, human relationships, civic responsi- 
bility, and economic efficiency.’ 
Although all these are equally impor- 
tant and interdependent, for purposes of 
brevity, stress will be placed in this dis- 
cussion on the first two objectives: self- 
realization and human relationships. In 
broad terms these become the psycho- 
logical and social aspects of rehabilitation. 
Self-realization includes knowledge and 
acceptance not only of disabilities but 
also of capabilities. In physical education 
this becomes acceptance of the body as 
an effective instrument for expression, 
based on knowledge and understanding 
of one’s strength, endurance, capabilities, 
and limitations. In physical education 


1 Educational Policies Commission, Policies 
for Education in American Democracy (Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Education Association, 
1946), p. 17. 
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Ronald learns that he can still play ball 
with the fellows—he can still bat and 
catch—but it is best that he have some- 
one run for him. With additional help, 
however, it might be possible for him to 
become a better hitter and catcher than 
some of the other boys. The child who 
has had rheumatic fever learns that he 
need no longer be excluded from all 
activities, and with assistance discovers 
those in which he still may participate 
and to what degree. 

Many psychiatrists and psychologists 
speak of the “body image” as a unique 
feature of individual personality, and 
claim that as a result of this body image, 
any disability a person has becomes an in- 
tegral part of his total personality. An 
individual with a disability, be it tempo- 
rary or permanent, structural or func- 
tional, develops an image—a concept of 
his own personality as influenced by this 
disability. This concept or image is de- 
veloped and influenced by his experiences 
throughout life. Early in his life the child 
recognizes differences between his physi- 
cal capabilities and those of other chil- 
dren—in the ability to run, skip, jump, 
swim, and climb. He also forms an image 
of his body as a whole in relation to spe- 
cific parts, be they outstanding because 
of beauty or because of disfigurement. 
The important thing for teachers to real- 
ize is that they are not just teaching a 
child with a disability, but a child with 
his body image of that disability. They 
should help the child to form a positive 
although realistic body image, to accept 
his limitations, and to increase his capa- 
bilities. 

To do this it is necessary that the 
teacher understand the child’s disability 
and what it means to him. So often teach- 
ers make the mistake of projecting their 
feelings on the child instead of finding 
out the latter’s realization of himself— 


his body image. This realization can be 
discovered only by listening to the child. 
Here is an example. 

Physical therapists working with Dotty, 
a post-polio patient in functional train- 
ing, were assigned to help her learn to 
go up and down steps. Dotty was about 
eighteen, a pretty blond in high school, 
planning to enter junior college in the 
autumn. She wore long leg-braces, which 
she will probably wear the rest of her 
life, and used a wheel chair or crutches 
to get around. Dotty had absolutely no 
interest in learning to go up and down 
steps; it was just too difficult and too 
much trouble. It was quite a task to as- 
sist her, and with her braces and crutches 
she was not very easy to manipulate, 
especially when she would just give up 
and collapse on the therapists. Trying all 
kinds of motivation, someone asked her 
about the physical facilities of the col- 
lege she planned to attend. She said there 
were quite a few steps, but quickly 
added, “You don’t think I’m going to 
struggle up and down them, do you, with 
men there to carry me? Don’t be silly!” 
Her body image differed decidedly from 
the image the therapists thought she 
might have. Dotty was escorted to every 
high school dance and her programs were 
filled with “sit-outs.” The therapists had 
been stressing her limitations, while she 
was stressing her capabilities. 

Human relations, so important in all 
phases of life for all people, are perhaps of 
greater importance for the handicapped 
child. As far as social status is concerned, 
the handicapped child may be considered 
a member of the minority group. Unless he 
is in a special school for the handicapped, 
he is the different one. Because the teacher 
doesn’t know much about his disability 
and everyone is afraid he may get hurt 
or be in the way, he is the one who some- 
times just stands or sits and watches. 
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Friendship, cooperation, and respect for 
one’s fellow man are basic to human 
relationships and social adjustment. There 
must be a certain amount of give and 
take and the handicapped child, like any 
other youngster, must learn a balance 
between dependence and independence. 
Each classroom or school] situation can be 
a laboratory for training in group partici- 
pation. This would include considera- 
tion for others, courtesy, sportsmanship, 
group loyalty and support, as well as 
self-sacrifice and self-discipline. In the 
classroom the handicapped child as well 
as others learns the rights and duties of 
society in general. With efficient leader- 
ship, each member of a group can learn 
to give and take in order to assure the 
best functioning in cooperation with or 
competition against other groups in our 
society. 

As self-realization and positive human 
relations are accomplished, the handi- 
capped child is able to a achieve eco- 
nomic efficiency and to assume his civic 
responsibility. 

There are many rehabilitation pro- 
grams in schools today. One of the dis- 
ciplines contributing to rehabilitation is 
physical education. Some facets of the 
program described here may correspond 
to activities in many schools or may ap- 
ply in many situations. Although phy si- 
cal education is just one discipline of 
education, it may be of interest to con- 
sider some added potentials offered by 
physical education for rehabilitation in 
schools. 

There are two main aspects to this 
phase of the physical education program 
—namely, correction of remediable de- 
fects and effective functioning with non- 
remediable ones. 

Correction can often be achieved 
through early detection of symptoms. 
Many initial discoveries of handicaps 


are made through observations of the 
child’s movements while in the class- 
room, the homeroom, the gymnasium, or 
on the playground. The alert teacher rec- 
ognizes deviations from normal patterns 
of movement-—deviations which usually 
denote handicapping conditions, whether 
temporary or permanent. The child who 
walks with an uneven gait, or who wears 
down one shoe more than the other, may 
have one leg longer than the other. This 
eventually could be responsible for much 
back discomfort or severe spinal curva- 
ture. The child who holds his head to 
one side may have an eye or ear defect; 
the one who often loses his balance and 
falls may have a neurological lesion. The 
classroom teacher is not expected to 
know why a child squints when reading, 
and the physical education teacher is not 
expected to know why a child falls when 
running. They are expected to notice the 
deviation, however, and to refer the child 
to someone who can find the reason for 
it. In most schools the procedure is to 
report the child’s deviation to the nurse 
or the health coordinator, who makes an 
appointment for him to be examined by 
the doctor. 

In many schools, children with reading 
difficulty are referred to a remedial read- 
ing class. In like manner, children with 
physical deviations should be referred to 
a remedial physical education class. The 
teacher of this class, who has had prep- 
aration in rehabilitation through physical 
education, follows the doctor’s prescrip- 
tion in preparing the physical education 
program for that child. Few doctors 
know the various kinds of activities of- 
fered in physical education programs, so 
their prescriptions usually list what the 
child should not do. The physical edu- 
cator takes it from there and helps the 
child select activities which promote cor- 
rection of his defect and at the same time 
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offer enjoyment. These activities may in- 
clude dancing, games, exercises, and in- 
dividual or team sports. 

For the child like Ronald, who has a 
more noticeable handicap, the same pro- 
cedure is followed as far as the doctor's 
examination and prescription are con- 
cerned. In this case, however, the doctor 
is the orthopedist from the hospital, who 
continues as a member of Ronald’s re- 
habilitation team. Much time is spent 
helping the child understand his deviation 
and methods for reducing it. If improve- 
ment is not possible, time is spent helping 
the child learn how to move most effec- 
tively with his disability. Thus self-real- 
ization is started. 

Activities are arranged on an individ- 
ual basis, in different sized groups, de- 
pending upon the severity of defect, type 
of activity, and facilities of the school. 
All games and activities can be adapted 
to individuals, so there need be no spec- 
tators. Even those with severe handicaps 
may play. Examples which may be cited 
are the wheel chair basketball team, or 
the boy with little use of his arms join- 
ing forces with the boy with little use 
of his legs to make one baseball player. 
These, of course, are extreme cases, but 
it was not too long ago that these peo- 
ple would have been only spectators, 
because no one knew how to cope with 
them. In making adaptations, considera- 
tion should also be taken for the child 
with exceptional ability in physical ac- 
tivities. He, as well as the handicapped 
child, should be permitted to develop 
to the utmost of his ability. 

Physical education programs for the 
phy sically handicapped child are found 
on all levels—from kindergarten to and 
including college. Much individual at- 
tention is needed, so these classes are usu- 
ally quite small. At times the severely 
handicapped student may be in a class 


by himself. Others who have similar de- 
fects may profit more psychologically as 
well as physically by being trained in 
groups of two or three, while still others 
may gain most by participating in large 
group activity. Whenever possible, the 
child is given the benefits, direct and in- 
direct, of performing physical activities 
in groups rather than individually. In 
group activities there are shared experi- 
ences which demand awareness and re- 
spect for other people. This is important 
for the handicapped as well as the non- 
handicapped child. Many times individual 
sessions are held to assist in preparation 
of the handicapped student for this group 
activity. 

In individual classes, appreciation of 
capabilities is stressed, but not without 
acceptance of limitations. In addition to 
specific exercises, time may be spent im- 
proving daily functional living patterns, 
or special skills, thus indirectly helping 
to achieve self-realization and to improve 
the body image. 

Just as individualized attention may 
provide development of particular skills 
or neuromuscular activities, group games 
and sports may foster better social and 
emotional adjustment. Opportunities for 
competition and cooperation, two com- 
ponents of group interaction, are offered, 
as well as sheer enjoyment and fun. 

As often as possible, all children should 
participate in regular physical education 
classes. These classes are really the melt- 
ing pots, since this subject is included in 
everyone’s curriculum. Here the child 
may forget himself in sheer enjoyment; 
here he may rid himself of all that 
pent-up energy. Participation in group 
games and sports enables him to learn 
not only activities but also the rules 
which govern them. He may acquire 
leisure-time and recreational activities 


which will prove helpful in adult life. 
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Through physical education the child 
may also acquire two assets for later 
life—how to move with maximum effi- 
ciency, and how to avoid tensions. 

In any school where there are handi- 
capped children, be they handicapped 
physically, psychologically, or any other 
way, there is great need for all teach- 
ers in that school to help students un- 
derstand and accept one another. This 
requires patience, knowledge, imagina- 
tion, coordination, and teamwork. Edu- 
cation in understanding and accepting 
others is needed not only for the handi- 
capped child and the teachers and stu- 
dents with whom he comes in contact 
but also for other school personnel and 
parents. Many times the handicapped in- 
dividual is much better adjusted to his 
handicap than are the people with whom 
he comes in contact. While in the hos- 
pital he receives training in functional 
living—how to dress himself, how to tie 
his shoe or his tie with one hand, or how 
to get on and off a bus. When he gets 
home or goes to school everyone wants 
to be helpful and tries to do everything 
for him. In addition to getting in his way 
and making him appear clumsy, these 
helpful people rob him of the independ- 
ence he has tried so hard to achieve. 

A great deal can be learned from the 
handicapped person who has become in- 
dependent in spite of his handicap. Helen 
Keller and Franklin D. Roosevelt are two 
of the well-known handicapped people 
who refused to be impeded because of 
their handicaps. There are many others, 
such as the tap dancer with one leg, the 
golfer with one arm, the ball player 
with one hand, who have overcome their 
handicaps and are leading full, fruitful 


lives. Working together as a team, and 
separately in each discipline, wherever 
teachers may come in contact with the 
handicapped person, it is essential that 
they as educators accept him as an in- 
dividual and believe in his worth as a hu- 
man being. 

Some schools ‘are all one floor, some 
have ramps for wheel chairs, and eleva- 
tors, while others have many more elab- 
orate conveniences for the handicapped 
child. For the majority of schools, how- 
ever, it may be necessary for the ad- 
ministrator or counselor to help sched- 
ule all classes for the handicapped child 
on one floor or to schedule additional 
classes for him. It may be necessary for 
the nurse to spend additional time mak- 
ing sure that a child like Ronald is not 
overexerting while trying to compete 
with other children. It may be necessary 
for each teacher to learn more about the 
handicap of the child in her room, and 
above all to learn more about the child 
as a person, and how his handicap affects 
him. Then, with the assistance and co- 
operation of all members of the rehabili- 
tation team, the handicapped child should 
achieve self-realization, positive human 
relations, economic efficiency, and civic 
responsibility. 

Only then will he be able “to grow 
up in a world which does not set him 
apart; which looks at him, not with pity, 
scorn or ridicule—but which welcomes 
him, exactly as it welcomes every child, 
which offers him identical privileges and 
identical responsibilities.” * 


2 William J. Ellis, The Handicapped Child, 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection (New York, Century Company, 
1933). 
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CHOLARSHIP is an ideal and an aspira- 
Sie. It is something toward which 
some men and women strive, but it is 
not something that is readily overtaken 
and realized. Thus, the person who an- 
nounces that he is a scholar is generally 
considered to be a fool. This is not 
something one says of himself. It is not 
socially acceptable, any more than it is 
acceptable for a woman to announce pub- 
licly that she is beautiful. On the other 
hand, just as a woman may appreciate 
having someone else tell her that she is 
beautiful, so for another to attribute 
scholarship to us is sometimes pleasing. 
To say that one is a scholar is to honor 
him. It is to attribute to him a quality 
we admire. 

A commonplace generalization, ordi- 
narily accepted without challenge on col- 
lege and university campuses, is that there 
is little genuine scholarship today. Profes- 
sors bemoan the fact that so many young 
people come to college but that so few 
aspire to become scholars. What bothers 
them is that so few of their students ap- 
pear to want to know just because it is 
good to know. People outside the univer- 
sities today expect that young people 
will go to college and university to get 
ready to do something. The attitude ap- 
pears to be that they are not really doing 


*Fall Commencement Address, Severance 
Hall, Western Reserve University, September 
16, 1953. 


anything productive during their student 
days; they are simply acquiring some- 
thing in order to do something later. The 
acquisition is not of value in itself. It is 
only to be sanctioned because it gets 
a person ready to produce in his post- 
diploma period. Our culture does not 
look with favor on the young person who 
decides to make the university his home. 
The view that one may dedicate his life 
to knowing, just because knowing is 
good, is not generally held in our cul- 
ture. The university is seen as a tempo- 
rary stopping place, not as a permanent 
abode. Those few who make their homes 
there are looked upon as peculiar because 
they are living at a place that is properly 
for transients only. 

The Roman Catholic Church, in which 
the modern university had its birth, and 
from which the university had separated 
itself by the end of the sixteenth century, 
recognizes a division of labor between 
the regular and the secular clergy. Mem- 
bers of the regular clergy live in the 
cloister; members of the secular clergy 
make their homes in the community and 
minister to the people. The university, 
separated from the Church, has not as 
yet clearly accepted such a division. Con- 
sequently, there is argument whether the 
university should be dedicated to disin- 
terested pursuit of truth or to commu- 
nity service. We have here not a sharp 
either-or. The issue is one of aim, ob- 
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jective, emphasis—of educational values. 
Pure research, of course, frequently is- 
sues in findings of great social signifi- 
cance. Again, inquiry directed at the res- 
olution of immediate human problems 
frequently opens up new and unforeseen 
possibilities for pure research. The priest 
frequently visits the monastery, and co- 
operation between parish church and 
cloister has not been unknown. The monk 
may preach in the parish church, and 
work done in the cloister may enrich the 
quality of living in the community. But 
the career of a university scholar may 
be somewhat different depending upon 
whether he chooses to give major devo- 
tion to disinterested pursuit of truth or 
to research projects explicitly rooted in 
community problems. And the modern 
university has not clearly differentiated 
these contrasting emphases. Thus, one 
group accuses the disinterested scholars 
of moral irresponsibility, while those in- 
volved in community service projects are, 
in turn, accused of prostituting scholar- 
ship. 

One of the hurdles American school 
and college students must master is the 
conflicting directives of faculty advisers. 
In high school the student must decide 
whether to choose a college entrance 
program or a vocational program. Teach- 
ers of French, Latin, and literature, of 
mathematics and of history, tell him to 
pass up the courses in stenography and 
typing, in automobile shop and home eco- 
nomics. They advise concentrating on 
the “solids” to get ready for college. 
When the time for college comes, the 
problem is faced all over again. One 
thinks he may try to make a living at 
journalism. Should he find a college of- 
fering a degree in journalism, or take the 
A.B. in English and history? A career in 
business occurs as a possibility. Should 
it be the school of business, or economics 


and political science in the college of arts 
and sciences? One considers teaching in 
the public schools. Should it be a bachelor 
of science in education, with much work 
in human growth and development, edu- 
cational psychology, theory and method, 
or a liberal arts program with no more 
work in pedagogy than state law re- 
quires? 

Today in American education students 
are faced with the problem of drawing 
the line between vocational study and 
general education from the ninth year of 
schooling through post-doctoral study. 
The arts and sciences of which one may 
be declared master, and the philosophy 
of which one may be declared doctor, 
have sometimes been home economics, 
social work, pharmacy, dramatic arts, 
public school education. These, it would 
appear, are areas of study in which much 
of the very substance of the field is the 
community rather than the cloister. That 
is, these are fields in which the uses of 
knowledge in the community have had 
important influence on the determina- 
tion of the substance of the study in the 
university. Community demands for use- 
ful, productive knowledge have also had 
a strong guiding effect on the work of 
contemporary scholars in the physical 
sciences, in psychology, and in some 
branches of biology. 

Scholars in the fields of history, phi- 
losophy, classics, and foreign languages 
have characteristically been able to pre- 
serve a more disinterested outlook. But 
they have their troubles in preserving a 
clientele. For few young people of our 
day are either under financial subsidy or 
resigned to spending their lives in garrets 
near the library. And the very absence 
of community pressure that has given 
many scholars in arts and letters more 
freedom to pursue knowledge for 
own sake has carried with it a distressing 
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absence of financial support for their en- 
deavors. A major tragedy of our day is 
that so many professors of arts and letters 
are thus becoming sour, embittered, cyni- 
cal persons, Masters of the arts of lan- 
guage, they use their disciplined talent 
to compose venomous, petulant attacks 
upon our “secularist, materialist culture,” 
upon “vocationalism,” upon the iower 
schools and the “educationists.” The sec- 
ularists, materialists, vocationalists, and 
educationists do their best to reply in 
like spirit, and university classrooms, lec- 
ture halls, lounges, and faculty meeting 
rooms become battlegrounds. It is now 
an accepted, customary situation—the 
rule rather than the exception—that a 
college or university faculty is split down 
the middle over the issue of vocational- 
ism and general education. A major stra- 
tegic consideration in university admin- 
istration, affecting large areas of univer- 
sity policy, is how to get the professional 
faculties and the arts and letters faculties 
together. 

One of the dangers in a difference of 
point of view which becomes emotionally 
colored is that impossibly extreme posi- 
tions may be taken. For instance, many 
members of my own professional group 
—educationists concerned primarily with 
preparation of public school teachers— 
have argued that there is no place for 
disinterested scholarship in the modern 
world. Public school teachers meet the 
children of all the people and, through 
the children, gain an insight into home 
and neighborhood living that few re- 
search specialists can attain. They know 
children whose lives are warped and 
twisted by poverty, disease, poor local 
government, racial and group prejudice, 
emotional illness of parents. They see 
people suffering and dying miserably be- 
cause problems in applied economics, 
medicine, politics, sociology, and psy- 


chology remain unsolved. So these teach- 
ers become a pressure group insisting that 
all inquiry be directed toward the solu- 
tion of real social-technological prob- 
lems. And since time, money, and energy 
are limited, schools of education arise 
in which little or no time is given to his- 
tory, languages, philosophy, or literature. 
Such training programs for teachers are 
not merely an expression of anti-intellec- 
tualism, of preoccupation with method, 
of “racketeering” by the National Edu- 
cation Association and state departments 
of education. They are expressions of a 
philosophy of education holding that the 
home of the scholar must be the commu- 
nity, mot the university; that only schol- 
arship devoted to community improve- 
ment is permissible. This point of view 
cannot be dismissed with a sneer. Only 
those who can close their nostrils to the 
stench of death and their ears to screams 
of suffering can argue that this pressure 
group does not have legitimate claims. 
There is a philosophy of education in 
contemporary teacher training, however 
blundering and inept its application to 
curriculum, course content, and teaching 
method may sometimes appear. 

The example has been taken from 
teacher training. It could as well have 
been taken from nursing, social work, 
medicine, law, even engineering, except 
that in some of these fields concern 
about solving problems to produce profit 
for a few sometimes appears to take prec- 
edence over humanitarianism. Some busi- 
nessmen and engineers, for instance, give 
the impression that the firm, rather than 
the community, is the home of the 
scholar. Either way, there may be a ten- 
dency for the university to become a 
service station for the community or 
for special groups in the community. 
The loyalties and interests of university 
faculties and student bodies may come 
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to be largely outside of the university. 

To insist, as some have done, that 
all inquiry must be devoted to commu- 
nity reconstruction is an extreme posi- 
tion. On the other hand, the insistence 
that the abilities of scholars be directed 
to problems of human concern in their 
day is a defensible position supported 
by a defensible philosophy of education. 
But the spirit of wonder, the exercise of 
curiosity, the activity of random yet dis- 
ciplined i investigation must not be allowed 
to disappear. It is in this connection that 
the vocationalists and the educationists 
have overstated their case. There must 
be some who live at the university—who 
pursue knowledge for its own sake, who 
let their minds range where they will, 
in what would appear to be a never-end- 
ing effort to know about wonderful and 
curious things in this world, regardless 
of community pressure. Preserving this 
condition is, in fact, one of the important 
features of the battle to maintain the 
free university. 

On the other hand, since the prob- 
lems of the community are real—that 
is, they are certainly genuine, and not 
pseudo-problems—there would appear to 
be no justification for the insistence that 
scholars who wish to devote themselves 
to such problems be given second-class 
citizenship in the university. Moreover, 
the professors who choose to live at the 
university must recognize that in our 
day, in our economy, very few of their 
students will make their homes at the 
university. And it is hypocritical, arti- 
ficial sentimentalism for a professor to 
strike the pose with his students that 
only those who prefer the disinterested 
search for truth are bona fide students. 

A majority of the people who associate 
themselves with the university, in our 
day, whether as students or as faculty 
members, will choose to live in the com- 


munity. That is, they will choose to de- 
vote their scholarly efforts to community 
problems, working in some capacity as 
community leaders. It is time that the 
feuding vocationalists and liberal educa- 
tors learn to live together, in the Platonic 
recognition that good education and good 
community living are interdependent and 
inseparable. Scholarship is not delimited 
according to whether or not the desire 
to know is disinterested. The quality of 
disinterestedness does not differentiate 
the scholar from the non-scholar. A 
scholar may live either in the community 
or at the university. The community 
must insist that a great many scholars 
live in the community; the university, to 
preserve wonder, curiosity, and its own 
integrity, may insist that some scholars 
make their homes at the university. To 
the degree that a contemporary univer- 
sity, in the persons of its faculty and 
student body, is able to meet both of 
these conditions, it may exercise leader- 
ship in twentieth-century higher educa- 
tion. 

All of this is to insist that the profes- 
sional and vocational departments of the 
university, as well as the time-honored 
departments of liberal arts and sciences, 
have a worthy place. It is to insist that 
those who complete courses of study in 
education, in home economics, in nurs- 
ing, in social work, should never yield 
to the suggestion that their specialty is 
of lesser worth or of lesser prestige. Yet 
those of us who make our homes in the 
community—those of us whose primary 
concern is with the application of art 
and science to contemporary living—can 
continue to learn much from those who 
choose to live at the university. It may 
be that, through the generations, some of 
the traditional liberal specialties have de- 
veloped a greater degree of precision in 
scholarly work than some of the newer 
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professional and vocational disciplines. 
One reason is that they are older. Phi- 
losophy, history, and mathematics are 
fields of investigation to which the en- 
ergies of men have been devoted for 
hundreds of years. Parodoxically, per- 
haps, another reason some scholarship in 
certain of the older disciplines may be 
of better quality is the very tradition 
of disinterestedness that has characterized 
much of the work in the older fields. One 
who lives in the village near the dike 
may well develop a keen concern about 
knowing how to use sandbags to stop a 
leak in the dike. At the university on 
the hill, physicists, metallurgists, and 
mathematicians are freer to devote their 
attention to research that may, perhaps, 
some day issue in stronger, safer dikes, 
but that is not motivated primarily by 
concern about dikes. Both kinds of 


knowledge—both subject matters—are 
worthy of serious, scholarly attention. 
Both, it is argued here, belong in the 


university. One cannot be reduced into 
the other. They must be recognized as 
different kinds of subject matters, mo- 
tivated by different kinds of scholarly 
concern. Since subject matters are, how- 
ever, to some degree interrelated and in- 
terdependent, there must be continuous 
intercommunication and _ cross-fertiliza- 
tion. The professor of anthropology, if 
he chooses to make his home at the uni- 
versity, should not be sniped at by edu- 
cationists when he decides to study the 
rituai dances of a Pacific island people 
for no other reason than that he is curi- 
ous about them. The professor of an- 
thropology must not object, however, 
if the educationist insists that jitterbug- 
ging in Chicago needs to be studied. 
Too frequently even this degree of 
open acceptance of one another does not 
exist among college faculties. And ac- 
ceptance, it must be insisted, is a sine qua 


non. Scholars who live at the university 
and scholars who live in the community 
must meet in mutual respect. 

Yet mutual acceptance and respect are 
not enough. There must also be some 
degree of mutual aid. The educationist 
who needs knowledge about jitterbug- 
ging in Chicago to cast light on prob- 
lems in urban education cannot demand 
that the anthropologist leave his island 
idyll to help him study Chicago. But he 
does need help. And it is quite likely 
that some of the refined scholarly tech- 
niques the anthropologist is using are re- 
search tools that need to be used to secure 
reliable knowledge about jitterbugging 
in Chicago. Here lies the danger. In this 
situation, it may be averred, we have 
the explanation for some of the incompe- 
tence of which educationists have occa- 
sionally been guilty. Not finding an an- 
thropologist who is willing to live with 
him in Chicago, the educationist begins 
his study alone. Not trained as an an- 
thropologist, he, in his concern about 
community problems, rushes into projects 
so complex that the highly trained spe- 
cialist would fear to tread with him. The 
solution does not come in the damning 
of “oceans of piffle.” The problems with 
which the educationist tries to deal are, 
after all, desperately important ones. So 
important that the total fraternity of 
scholars—those who live at the university 
as well as those who live in town—must 
insist (1) that attention to them be con- 
tinued and (2) that the scholarly work 
done be as competent as the total com- 
munity of scholars can make it. 

The anthropologist may decide that he 
can give some time and help to the edu- 
cationist. If he is not so inclined, per- 
haps he can see to it that the next new 
instructor appointed in his department 
is one willing to live in town with the 
educationist. As a citizen of the academic 
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world, he has a continuing responsibility 
to insist on competent scholarly work, 
particularly where his own discipline 
is involved. Hence the importance of 
mutual acceptance and mutual aid, 
and the greater danger of faculty frag- 
mentation. 

Early in 1953 President Emeritus Wil- 
liam F. Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, advised a group of 
public school teachers and college pro- 
fessors of education that a truce had 
failed and that renewed battle was at 
hand. He was referring to the Sachs lec- 
tures delivered at Teachers College by 
former President James B. Conant of 
Harvard University, in which Conant had 
recommended cooperation between aca- 
demics and educationists. Russell’s pre- 
diction must be disproved. This truce 
must not fail, for the difference of opin- 


ion between two groups of scholars must 
be seen as a part of man’s total struggle 
for freedom based on reason. Competent, 
intensive study of the enterprise of public, 
tax-supported education and the psycho- 
logical and social conditions thereof must 
continue. Public education is today estab- 
lished as a means of man’s liberation. 
In view of inescapable interrelations of 
means and ends, reasoned, competent, 
scholarly consideration of the work of 
the schools must be accepted by all men 
of good will as an intellectual and moral 
responsibility. Genuine acceptance and 
cooperation among those who live at the 
university and those who live in the com- 
munity must characterize the work of 
the American university. A common faith 
in free, critical public investigation—the 
faith of the scholar—must be the faith 
that unites us. 
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Building a Philosophy of Education, by 
Harry S. Broudy. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954. 468 pp. $5.00. 


The business of a guide is not primarily 
to point out alternative courses but to lead 
his party by what he thinks is the best pos- 
sible route to the determined goal. The 
teacher who, in writing a textbook, as- 
sumes the role of guide does well to ob- 
serve this principle. Fortunately the as- 
sumption of complete scholarly detachment 
and of a kind of objectivity which denies 
personal involvement is going out of fash- 
ion. Honest scholarship and effective teach- 
ing alike call for a frank avowal of the 
particular standpoint from which one 
speaks. For a teacher to argue persuasively 
for a distinctive position, with due regard 
for opponents’ objections, is probably the 
best way to stimulate students to critical 
and constructive thought regarding their 
own positions, whether opposed to his or 
not. 

In Building a Philosophy of Education, 
Broudy explicitly identifies his standpoint, 
which he describes as a form of “Classical 
Realism.” It is classical in its debt to Pla- 
tonic and Aristotelian principles. It is real- 
ism in affirming the existence of normative 
value-structures and of a truth independent 
of the knower, Although the author does 
state some major divergent views on par- 
ticular problems in educational philosophy, 
he does not attempt to present opposing 
philosophic orientations in any systematic 
fashion. The only alternative view which he 
regularly compares with his own standpoint 
is that of the instrumentalists. On the whole 
he represents his opposition fairly and, 
where possible, profits from their instruc- 
tion. At the end of each chapter are excel- 


lent selected references from which the 
students can supplement the text by way 
of both confirmation and contrast. The 
thoughtfully conceived “Problems for Dis- 
cussion and Research” with each chapter 
should also prove valuable in stimulating 
the student’s critical reflection. 

A first principle of this realistic phi- 
losophy is that the aim of education is “the 
good life,” which is taken to mean the full 
development of human powers. (It might 
be asked whether this is not the ultimate 
aim not only of education but of a/] human 
activity whatsoever.) Another basic princi- 
ple is the assumption that there is an es- 
sential and universal structure of human 
nature which governs the forms of activi- 
ties characteristic of the good life. The 
three basic criteria of the good life are given 
as “self-determination (freedom), self-reali- 
zation, and self-integration.” These three are 
used by the author as standards against which 
all aspects of the educational process must 
be measured. Such an analysis is amply 
demonstrated in Part II of this book, where 
the various values—economic, associational, 
aesthetic, moral, and religious—in the edu- 
cational enterprise are discussed. 

One of Broudy’s most insistent themes is 
the importance of establishing a definite 
and restricted role for the school in the 
process of education. At the very outset he 
takes sharp issue with those who broadly 
equate education with life, growth, or learn- 
ing and with those who would place upon 
the school responsibility for all phases of 
the learning process. The primary and dis- 
tinctive function of the school, he says, is 
the deliberate formation of intellectual 
habits. Its essential role is not to govern, to 
nurture infants, to dispense religion, to 
transact business, or even to discover truth. 
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These are the focal responsibilities of other 
agencies of society. It is essential to recog- 
nize the autonomy of education within its 
proper sphere, and to press the professional 
claim of the teacher as a specialist in the 
scientific disciplines and rational arts under- 
lying his vocation. 

From this conception of the school’s 
function it follows that the curriculum will 
be designed to perfect the threefold habits 
of acquiring, using, and enjoying knowl- 
edge. In general education these ‘habits are 
to be developed (1) by the mastery of 
subject matter in the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, and the humanities, (2) by 
the parallel pursuit of a series of problems 
courses, and (3) by participation in a guid- 
ance program for advancement in individ- 
ual self-understanding. On the same prin- 
ciple, methodology (based on educational 
psychology) is regarded as a systematic 
means of preparing the student for noetic 
insight or the formation of new patterns of 
experience. Method in actual situations must 
be determined by the nature of the patterns 
to be grasped and by the necessity of 
matching the pupil’s power of abstraction 
with the level of abstraction of the material. 
The suggested institutional embodiment of 
such a program would be (1) elementary 
schools organized into grade levels on the 
basis of either an activity program or 
homogeneous groupings determined by 
scholastic achievement (with frequent re- 
grouping in each area of instruction), (2) 
secondary schools of four to six years, 
beginning with adolescence regardless of 
chronological age or number of years spent 
in elementary school, (3) colleges devoted 
exclusively to preprofessional education, 
(4) universities for research and profes- 
sional education, and (5) specialized insti- 
tutes, technical schools, and adult education. 

In spite of Broudy’s constant emphasis on 
the discipline of intelligence, he does not 
fall into a doctrinaire intellectualist view 
which would ignore the emotional factors 
in human behavior. This is especially clear 
in the second part of the book, where the 
various areas of value education are dis- 


cussed. Throughout the book the author 
gives evidence that he understands the com- 
plexities of human personality and of social 
problems and that he has taken account of 
the interplay of factors which characterize 
concrete educational situations. The reader 
is rewarded not only with a clear and pene- 
trating philosophical analysis, but also with 
a wealth of practical wisdom directly rele- 
vant to the task of the teacher and the ad- 
ministrator. 

In this reviewer’s opinion the most sig- 
nificant fact about this book is that it rep- 
resents a new, constructive achievement in 
modern educational philosophy. Although 
the author draws upon a classical philo- 
sophical tradition, he uses it as a source of 
interpretive principles for contemporary 
American education. Like its Aristotelian 
progenitor, this educational philosophy has 
a strong common-sense appeal and a com- 
prehensiveness which inhibits educational 
fads. It also corrects two of the major de- 
ficiencies of much modern naturalism, 
namely, the refusal to deal with ultimate 
questions and a truncated view of human 
nature. Ultimates or first principles are im- 
plicit in everyone’s life. A philosophy which 
shirks the task of making these explicit 
negates its primary function and surrenders 
to the domination of chance, custom, or 
blind impulse. So also a view of man which 
identifies him too simply with the lower 
animals and which recognizes in him no 
“essential” human structure fails to do full 
justice to intelligence or to provide a secure 
foundation for values. 

The reader with instrumentalist leanings 
will miss in Broudy’s book the dominant 
concern with the social nature of man, the 
preoccupation with change, reconstruction, 
and experimentation, the pervasive enthusi- 
asm for scientific method, and the reitera- 
tion of the democratic ideal. It is not that 
he ignores or rejects any of these. They 
have become part of a larger scheme of 
thought. Instrumentalism performs its most 
valuable function as a critical weapon 
against arbitrary dogmatism and preten- 
sions to finality. It may not of itself pro- 
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vide the constructive and balanced system 
of thought which educational philosophy 
requires. Broudy’s view does provide such 
a system, which also takes account of the 
criticisms of the Instrumentalists and incor- 
porates as far as possible their positive in- 
sights. 

There are, of course, many points of 
detail at which one might take issue with 
the author’s analysis. This is especially to 
be expected in an elementary textbook, 
where simplicity of exposition or liveliness 
of style must often overrule subtlety of 
discrimination. In the matter of style, this 
reviewer feels that the author’s frequent 
resort to colloquial language and homely 
illustration distracts and detracts rather 
than illuminates and elevates the reader’s 
thought (as much in the book succeeds 
well in doing). 

In this reviewer's opiriion, there is one 
fundamental difficulty in the book which 
especially needs clarification. This concerns 
what appears to be an unresolved and dis- 
concerting dualism in the theory of knowl- 
edge and of values. The author says that 
there is on the one hand “empirical know!- 
edge” and on the other hand “philosophical 
knowledge.” The main example given of 
philosophical knowledge is the form of the 
good life. Presumably we “know” in some 
sense different from the scientific sense that 
the good life is characterized by “self- 
determination, self-realization, and self-inte- 
gration.” Broudy does not state any non- 
empirical way by which such metaphysical 
knowledge is gained or by which conflicts 
among rival philosophies may be resolved. 
He does say, “If we can detect a goal so 
universal that all men strive toward it by 
their very nature, then the description of 
that goal is also the norm or standard for 
value.” The question is whether the es- 
sential nature of man is ascertainable by 
empirical inquiry. If there is in actual fact 
some universal striving or tendency in hu- 
ian life (as the author claims), knowledge 
of its existence would be a result of observa- 
tion and a part of scientific description of 
the world. Broudy’s theory of human na- 


ture has all of the earmarks of a broad 
scientific hypothesis, based u observa- 
tion of human behavior and verifiable by 
the checking of predictions derived from 
it. The whole tenor of his thought seems 
foreign to arbitrary apriorism, intuitionism, 
mysticism, or transcendentalism. Instead of 
introducing a questionable duality into 
knowledge and value theory, it would seem 
better to recognize within a broad empirical 
framework the propriety and importance 
of speculative hypotheses and of experi- 
ments with different fundamental schemes 
for the organization and symbolization of 
experience. Such hypothetical systems do 
not constitute an essentially different realm 
or level of knowledge from the scientific, 
but are an extension of, continuous with, 
and, indeed, implicit within the more spe- 
cial and limited concepts and theories of 
science. 

Broudy has written with competence, 
wit, imagination, and transparent devotion 
to the highest ideals for the educational 
profession. And he has contributed sig- 
nificantly to the development of modern 
educational philosophy. 

Puiuipe H. PHenrx 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Decision-Making and American Values 
in School Administration. Published 
for the Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration, Middle At- 
lantic Division, by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1954. vi + 90 pp. $2.00. 


This book stems directly from the sharp 
controversies about the purposes and con- 
duct of American public education which, 
in the present decade, have frequently flared 
into bitter attacks on the program and ad- 
ministrative personnel of the public schools. 
Throughout the school year 1952-53 an 
able group of school executives and college 
professors, in a series of full-day confer- 
ences, sought to identify some of the most 
crucial and typical of these trouble-mak- 
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ing situations. They also undertook to ex- 
plore the values involved in dealing with 
the controversial and explosive situations 
thus identified. On the basis of these delib- 
erations, enriched by his own extensive 
scholarship and experience, Professor George 
S. Counts drafted a statement which will 
undoubtedly assist all those who wish to 
ground educational policy in the “Ameri- 
can way of life.” 

The value of the book, however, is not 
limited to the immediate assistance which 
it may give to the embattled educator. 
The growing concern of the student of edu- 
cation and of society with the decision— 
the focal point at which value, fact, and 
interest come to a head in the determina- 
tion of social policy—has been apparent the 
last few years in a constant stream of pub- 
lications exploring and analyzing the de- 
cision-making process. As its title suggests, 
the study is a part of this significant stream. 
But it is unique in at least two respects: it 
is essentially a popular treatise, yet rarely 
has so much of real import been packed 
into so few pages; and, whereas most of the 
previous writing in this field has dealt pri- 


marily with the methodology of group 
deliberation, the reporter has emphasized 
“the values to be applied and the historical 
realities to be taken into account” in mak- 
ing important educational decisions. 

The discussion of this central theme has 
been divided into three parts. The first 


depicts, in succinct Jan, :agc, the social con- 
text within which educational decisions 
must be forged, the key role of the super- 
intendent of schools in the iabrication of 
educational policy, and the hasic require- 
ments of valid decision-making. The second, 
which comprises fourteen of the seventeen 
chapters, analyzes in a brief yet compre- 
hensive fashion as many highly controversial 
situations which demand crucial educational 
decisions. These chapters also illustrate 
rather than state some of the methodologi- 
cal techniques which might be employed by 
wise educational statesmen confronted with 
explosive situations of this order. The third 
and final part, consisting of a single chap- 


ter, delineates nine fundamental principles 
which should guide the educator in his par- 
ticipation in the process through which edu- 
cational decisions are made. 

The general reader will probably feel that 
the second part provides the most stimulat- 
ing and instructive material in the pamph- 
let. There is much to support this view. 
The problems selected for analysis are vital 
and real, covering many if not all of the 
controversial questions responsible for the 
recent attacks upon public education, In 
almost every case, also, these questions pose 
national as weil as educational problems, In- 
deed, one of the most valuable insights that 
may be gained from this book is the extent 
to which educational conflicts are, at bot- 
tom, a reflection of the social and ethical 
conflicts in our society. Hence an analysis 
of the moral values and historical realities 
involved in these educational conflicts is in 
large measure an analysis of American so- 
ciety. 

But the first and third parts should not 
be overlooked. The account, in the first two 
chapters, of the matrix within which policy 
decisions in education are made and the 
considerations which should govern such 
decisions is the best—in capsule form— 
which this reviewer has seen. In particu- 
lar, recognition of the validity of organized 
interest groups is a healthy and needed 
corrective for the popular view that they 
are purely selfish pressure groups who are 
dangerous to the public welfare. These 
groups represent partial interests, and they 
frequently employ propaganda and pressure 
in attaining their ends. But for the most part, 
organized interest groups are devoted to the 
public welfare as they see it. And, in a 
large and diversified society, group repre- 
sentation of interest is a necessity. Improved 
methods of intergroup discussion, not sup- 
pression, will supply the basic answer to 
pressure tactics. 

Because Decision-Making and American 
Values in School Administration has delib- 
erately been confined within the limits of a 
pamphlet, it will probably be read by many 
who would not read a longer book. Never- 
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theless, in difficult and complex matters, 
brevity has its defects, The reader is con- 
sistently warned against the dangers of over- 
simplification. If these warnings are ignored, 
the careless reader may get the impression 
that serious conflicts in education may be 
easily resolved. The intelligent reader, how- 
ever, will find this pamphlet interesting and 
illuminating. 

Wituwo O. StTaNey 

University of Illinois 


County School Administration, by Shir- 
ley Cooper and Charles O. Fitzwater. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
xi + 566 pp. $5.00. 


Much of this very comprehensive study 
of one of the oldest patterns in school ad- 
ministration could serve as a sociological 
index to the basic functions in rural com- 
munities. From their own experiences in 
administering rural school systems and their 
extensive background in working with lead- 
ers in rural education from every section of 
the country, the authors have developed the 
concept of the county superintendent as an 
educational statesman, guiding lay citizens 
and professional personnel to enlarge their 
concepts of the purposes of the public 
school. 

To be sure, every attempt is made to pre- 
sent an accurate picture of the present status 
of county school administration. The reader 
will discover tables portraying everything 
from the value of farm products to the 
number of professional assistants employed 
by counties having the largest and the small- 
est number of one-teacher schools. These 
statistics, and the analysis made of them, 
will be of special interest to county superin- 
tendents and state departments of education. 
The student of school administration, how- 
ever, is apt to be most strongly impressed by 
the great diversity of patterns, and by the 
variety of ways in which the county office 
has evolved in the several states. 

The method of selection or election of 
the chief education officer, the qualifications 


for holding office, the means of support, the 
specified and actual range of responsibilities 
and resources all vary as greatly as the cli- 
mate, the customs, or the history of the 
various regions of the United States. The 
authors point out that “Each organizational 
unit is but a device which the people of the 
state as a whole have created to assist them 
in working together in developing and sus- 
taining the educational program they en- 
vision for their children and for them- 
selves.” The functions and structure of any 
level or type of administrative control will 
be changed, they assert, if the people do not 
believe themselves well served. 

Cooper and Fitzwater provide expert and 
practical guidance to county offices in de- 
scribing sound criteria for administering the 
so-called mandatory functions of these of- 
fices, such as pupil transportation, school 
business management, teacher certification, 
school housing, personnel accounting, su- 
pervision of instruction, and district reor- 
ganization. In developing the principles ap- 
plicable to such functions, the authors not 
only refer to studies made by state or na- 
tional professional groups (as well as by 
individuals whose contributions are noted 
in the excellent lists of selected references 
for each chapter) but also call attention to 
the better practices reported by many coun- 
ties, Their case-study reports illuminate 
every section of the book, providing tangi- 
ble support to the hypothesis that the indi- 
vidual initiative and leadership of county 
superintendents and county boards of edu- 
cation are more important than the legalistic 
framework of which they are a part. 

A cooperative relationship between county 
offices and local school districts is the best 
solution to the traditional sensitivity con- 
cerning the inviolability of local control of 
schools. While many local boards of educa- 
tion and local administrators will resent any 
apparent intrusion from what they often 
regard as the “long arm of the state,” they 
will support a county office which is pri- 
marily a service and advisory agency, and 
in which any element of coercion is re- 
duced to a minimum. 
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In view of the authors’ statements that the 
services most urgently needed in rural coun- 
ties are usually found only in increasingly 
urban counties, the reader may properly in- 
quire as to how such services can be sup- 
ported in areas of greatest need, and at 
what point they may be better administered 
in a local unit. More clarification on these 
important points would have been useful. 

The primary emphasis of the book is 
placed upon the contribution which the 
county superintendent can make as a leader 
in the community. Great concern is ex- 
pressed about the migration of more prom- 
ising rural youth to the cities. The most 
important task of the county superintend- 
ent’s office is “to keep people in responsible 
positions in rural communities with the initi- 
ative and vision needed to give constructive 
leadership to the changing educational pro- 
gram.” He can accomplish this best, the 
authors believe, if he is a properly qualified 
person, appointed by a strong lay county 
board of education with an adequate staff 
providing services to local districts which 
they would otherwise lack. Such services 
would include vocational education, instruc- 
tion for exceptional children, guidance, 
health education and medical service, and 
facilities for child study. 

This book should encourage the develop- 
ment of the county office of education as a 
professional service agency maintaining close 
working relationships with all the people 
whom it serves, and dedicated to the im- 
provement of the entire county community. 

Frank B. Stover 
New Jersey State Department 
of Education 


Techniques of Counseling, by Jane War- 
ters. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1954. vii + 384 pp. 
$4.75. 


This book not only deals with techniques 
but also advocates major expansion in the 
schools of a guidance program centering 
around these techniques. It urges that guid- 


ance be equated with teaching in terms of 
funds and time in the school program. 
Though the book directs itself to the pro- 
grams of secondary schools, it is held that 
the principles and practices discussed are 
applicable on any level. 

Chapters 2 through 15 deal with informa- 
tion-gathering. This includes discussion of 
measures of intelligence and achievement, 
aptitude, interest, and personality. The uses 
of specific tests are discussed and the atti- 
tudes of experts with reference to the im- 
portance and appropriateness of various 
tests are considered. There are some sound 
and sober warnings about the limits of tests 
and how they can be misused and misinter- 
preted. Criteria are suggested for the selec- 
tion of tests and there is discussion of 
reporting test results. Other methods of col- 
lecting information which are discussed at 
length are: objective reporting through 
anecdotal records; descriptive rating and 
comparative ranking of students; observing 
and recording data based on knowledge of 
how needs are frustrated, resulting symp- 
toms, and methods of prevention and treat- 
ment; the comprehensive personal data 
blank; studenr evaluation of the school, the 
class teacher, the program and himself; 
autobiographical material by the student; 
sociometric studies of student groups; and 
compiling all the information in cumulative 
records and case studies and discussing the 
information in case conference. 

In the remaining chapters, interviewing 
and counseling and additional ways of 
manipulating the student in order to “guide” 
him through life are discussed. 

This book constitutes a scholarly text 
touching on a great many methods which 
can be used in a guidance setup. It reflects 
the widely held concept that guidance is a 
general function of an entire school staff 
using many tools and mechanics for col- 
lecting information and providing growth 
experiences. To this end the book describes 
numerous tests, pencil-paper methods, and 
other techniques. For those with a diagnostic 
and program development approach to guid- 
ance the book is a thorough text. 
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It suffers from a general encyclopedic 
approach in that it touches on many tech- 
niques but does not give enough for the 
specialist who would need to carry out 
many of these functions, It is largely a com- 
pilation of mechanisms, gadgets, and devices 
with no explicit theory of personality run- 
ning through it. An implicit theory which 
can be gleaned is that if you use enough 
different guidance procedures and collect 
enough information, an integrated picture 
and resolution of difficulty will spring 
phoenix-like from the mass of data and 
sheer good will. The lack of any explicit, 
consistent theory makes it possible to offer 
many contradictions: tests are more valid 
than teacher judgment, teacher judgment 
cannot be exceeded in validity; give the in- 
dividual his head, but advise him about 
things he should or should not do; testing 
and records are very important, but knowl- 
edge of the student comes from experience 
with him; counseling is in relation to the 
whole person, but collect all the informa- 
tion possible in a central file before a coun- 
seling interview so the student won't have to 
go into information about himself with the 
worker; it is good to be warm, but the 
worker should avoid his own subjective 
feelings. 

Since there is no clearly thought-out con- 
cept of the counseling process in the con- 
text of interpersonal relations, it is possible 
for the author to refer interchangeably to 
guidance, personnel work, and counsel- 
ing. These are in turn all seen as potentially 
explicit parts of the teacher’s work. The 
complexity of many of the emotional and 
interpersonal problems which the author 
discusses is underestimated, as is the amount 
of training and skill necessary to deal with 
some of these ostensibly simple problems. 

To question whether these skills are a 
function of teaching is not to question the 
personal adequacy of the teacher, as is sug- 
gested, but whether he has the skills and 
whether it is humanly possible for the 
teacher to accomplish all these things. The 
most essential single factor in the inter- 
personal relations of education, the feelings 


of the teacher in relation to the feelings of 
the student, is superficially treated. The 
exhortation to be warm is not enough. What 
teacher does not want to be warm? The 
problem for him, as for all humanity, is 
the accomplishment of more honest, direct, 
and real human relations. More gimmicks 
heaped on the shoulders of teachers do not 
help. 

This book, consistent with the author’s 
general approach to guidance, largely neg- 
lects the recent insights into the complexity 
and richness of interpersonal relations ex- 
plored in psychoanalysis and social psy- 
chology. If a teacher really tried to apply 
all of the methods suggested there would 
be such an iron wall of gimmicks between 
himself and the student that his own feel- 
ings and those of the student would sel- 
dom find direct, honest expression in a real 
human relationship. 

Everett DaKAN 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Counseling with Parents, by Edith M. 
Leonard, Dorothy D. Vandeman and 
Lillian E. Miles. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. vii + 330 pp. 
$3.75. 


One Jane Le Roy, a master teacher, tells 
the story of her counseling work with par- 
ents of young children. Not trained as a 
professional counselor, she is nevertheless 
depicted as a capable and gifted classroom 
teacher in this area. It is pointed out in the 
authors’ foreword that “no person or event 
mentioned herein is intended to represent 
any real person or event in the experience 
of the authors.” Remembering this from 
time to time will help the reader to view 
Jane Le Roy as less of a paragon embody- 
ing all the virtues of the “ideal” teacher. For 
in spite of the fact that this teacher is urged 
to live her own life apart from school in- 
terests, the opportunities and responsibilities 
of parent counseling as conceived by Jane 
are overwhelming so far as the classroom 
teacher with anywhere from 25 to 50 or 
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more children under her guidance is con- 
cerned. 

The goals and the techniques involved in 
attaining these goals in the field of parent 
counseling are discussed in great detail. Per- 
tinent illustrations are used to point up the 
principles involved. Among the chapter 
headings are “Home and Teacher Share 
Responsibility for the Child”; “Parent 
Group Meetings with A Purpose”; “Guid- 
ing the Group Meetings”; “The Teacher’s 
Role in the Individual Parent Conference”; 
“Parents’ Visits in the Children’s Group”; 
“Parent Participation in the Children’s 
Group”; “The Challenge of Home Back- 
grounds”; “Evidences of Growth.” The dis- 
cussion throughout is replete with tech- 
niques. Some readers will find these of great 
help, others will prefer to find ways of 
working that are peculiar to their own 
situation and especially to their own per- 
sonalities. Some teachers may benefit by 
Jane Le Roy’s analysis of the way in which 
she counsels with parents. Here can be 
found some of the “props” that the young 
teacher searches for so desperately until her 
own experience in terms of failures and suc- 
cesses helps her feel more secure. 

This book is readable, and from the 
standpoint of technique and process the 
approach is comprehensive. For this re- 
viewer, several important factors are miss- 
ing. First, a thoughtful treatment of what 
is meant by parent-teacher cooperation. 
From time to time Jane Le Roy speaks of 
her respect for parents and for their ideas, 
but one feels that her sureness of her goals 
and the methods by which she obtains them 
leaves little space in her mind or in her 
philosophy for a truly cooperative ap- 
proach. She is patient, understanding, and 
gracious but there is inherent in this detailed 
way of working a calculated and sure de- 
liberateness to guide her in the way which 
she sees as the best. The reader will have to 
decide if this is cooperation. Second, also 
missing is a backlog or, shall we say, the 
underpinning of really sound parent-teacher 
cooperation. The teacher may use all of the 
methods calculated to bring about the right 


result—for example, the “just right way to 
phrase a question,” “the part one’s own 
facial expression plays”—but unless she has 
thoroughly explored her own deep-down 
feelings about parents she will still be obey- 
ing the letter but not the spirit of the law. 
The teacher has a great deal to learn in dis- 
cussions with parents as she develops and ex- 
tends her own philosophy of living with 
children. We would have welcomed more 
emphasis on this very important factor. 
Third, one wishes that the teacher were 
encouraged to take a few more chances 
with parents! For example, the visits by 
parents to the school are so minutely 
planned and observations so carefully di- 
rected that one feels he is approaching what 
should be a delightful and warm experience 
via a parent’s workbook. 
Emma D. Sueeny 
Teachers College, Columbia 


UNESCO, Education and Art, A Sym- 
posium, edited by Edwin Ziegfeld. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 
1953. 129 pp. illus. $5.50. 


There is no question in the mind of this 
reviewer but that Education and Art is one 
of the most distinguished books ever pub- 
lished on this subject. For the first time in 
history, the philosophy and practice of art 
education around the world are described 
in a single volume by eminent artists, teach- 
ers, and administrators. Forty-four con- 
tributors from twenty-one countries discuss 
from their own point of view topics rang- 
ing from the theory of art education to 
special techniques for different educational 
levels, from unique problems in small com- 
munities to national and international is- 
sues. Eighty-eight pages of handsome photo- 
graphs and illustrations (24 in full color) 
supplement the material presented by the 
various authors. 

The editor, Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, states in 
the introduction that the symposium is not 
based upon a predetermined frame of refer- 
ence. To have done so would have com- 
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mitted art education to a single universal 
point of view from which all recommended 
practices would necessarily evolve. Instead, 
the symposium takes its departure from the 
idea that any valid art education must be 
part of the peculiar culture from which 
it springs. Consequently, each contributor 
has written from his own experience, giv- 
ing freely of his opinions and, when- 
ever possible, supporting his ideas with 
study and research. 

While it is not based upon a single phi- 
losophy, the book reveals remarkable agree- 
ment on basic aims and emphases in art edu- 
cation. For instance, recurring attention is 
given to such factors as the importance of 
the development of creativity in all people, 
the impact of psychology on methods, the 
value of success in the learning process, the 
need for freedom to express the self, and 
the importance of exploration in materials 
and ideas. The developmental stages in art 
expression, from the initial scribbling at- 
tempts of the child of two to the conscious, 
intellectual approaches of the adolescent, 
seem to be well recognized and understood 
by art teachers everywhere. 

The emphasis upon the proper education 
of the teacher of art and the role he should 
play in the classroom and studio is impres- 
sive. Whether the teacher works with 
kindergarten children, adolescents, college 
students, or mature adults, he must be 
well trained for the job, He should be a 
genuine artist in his own right. In the class- 
room, he needs to act as guide, counselor, 
friend, and a source of encouragement and 
confidence to all. 

That a spirit of experimentation exists in 
the schools of various countries is evidenced 
by the types of art activities described by 
a number of teachers. The work on col- 
lective paintings done in Paris by Langevin 
and Lombard is fairly familiar from reports 
made in other publications. Not so well 
known is the work of Mazzon in Milan, 
in which the remarkable spirit of creativity 
achieved results in unusual products, pro- 
duced under the limiting conditions of the 
academic classroom. Mazzon has given par- 


ticular emphasis to the power of color in 
teaching. Stern reports on the activities of 
children flourishing in a very permissive 
atmosphere in a private art school in Paris. 
Here creative powers are released under 
conditions devoid of competition, grades, or 
class order. In Tel Aviv, Israel, Hoffner 
attempts to balance freedom and “law,” that 
is the development of imagination in con- 
junction with the inculcation of principles 
of art. In contrast to these explorations into 
method is Horton’s discussion on experi- 
ments with materials such as paper and 
plastics and new techniques in printing. Re- 
ported by Ort of Munich is a surprising 
discovery in which there is a possible con- 
nection between the physical coloring of 
persons and the colors they use in their 
painting. 

These and similar ideas are extremely in- 
formative and serve to challenge the imagi- 
nation of any alert teacher of art. However, 
the symposium brings to light other prob- 
lems. Countries such as India and Japan are 
handicapped by lack of facilities, materials, 
and teachers. In some instances there is a 
need for promoting a clearer realization of 
the place of art in education. There is some 
difference of opinion on the use and value 
of cultural tradition in art education. In one 
country a definite attempt is being made to 
incorporate the tradition of the past into 
the new ideas of the present. A teacher in an- 
other country is skeptical of folk art as a 
basis for any contemporary art activities. 
Where can the art teacher best be trained? 
One author favors the technical art school, 
while another sees greater advantages in a 
college or university. 

Considering the freedom given to the 
writers and the fact that they represent so 
many different cultural and educational pat- 
terns, Dr. Ziegfeld as editor has done an 
outstanding job in bringing unity to the 
volume. His introduction presents clearly 
and concisely those factors in twentieth- 
century life which are making art an ab- 
solute necessity in education. Dr. Ziegfeld 
sets the stage, so to speak, and the articles 
which follow, comprising a major portion 
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of the book, are in a sense reports on how 
different teachers in different countries re- 
flect on and react and adjust to the most 
critical needs of art education. But what 
finally brings the symposium into clear 
focus is the concluding section, “Interna- 
tional Art Education.” It is here that teach- 
ers and administrators in art education can 
see the potentialities of the present and the 
future. It is here that the reader is presented 
with both the challenge and the oppor- 
tunity for promoting art education on a 
world-wide basis. UNESCO and the Inter- 
national Society for Education Through 
Art provide the means for developing the 
necessary services and the special programs 
required. With the active support of thou- 
sands of educators from all nations it will 
be possible for these organizations to de- 
velop their plans for special publications, 
for the exchange of exhibitions of chil- 
dren’s work, for seminars and conferences 
on an international scale, for the exchange 
of art teachers among nations, and for the 
establishment of an Institute of Art Edu- 
cation where the affairs of an international 
group can be conducted. It behooves every 
thoughtful teacher to read and study Edu- 
cation and Art, and in turn assist in the de- 
velopment of world-wide cooperation and 
understanding in the teaching of the visual 
arts. 
Haroip A. ScHutrz 
University of Illinois 


Teaching Art in the Elementary School, 
by Margaret H. Erdt. New York, 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1954. xiii 
+ 284 pp. $6.00. 


Few authors in the field of art education 
have ever tried to cover so much ground in 
a single volume as has Margaret Erdt in 
Teaching Art in the Elementary School. 
Her goal seems to have been to write the 
book to end all books in the field, dealing as 
she does with the philosophy and current 
practices in art education, detailed technical 
directions, recipes, expected outcomes, and 
television. These and other topics are dealt 


with, sometimes in great detail, sometimes 
very scantily. 

In its basic convictions this work has 
much to commend, and were its offerings 
limited to the realm of theory it would be 
a good summary of current thought con- 
cerning art education today. In its appli- 
cation of theory, however, the book is 
somewhat inconsistent. Pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, so heartily endorsed in theory, gives 
way to directed and detailed accounts of 
“how to do it,” so that the teacher need do 
little more than follow instructions for the 
accomplishment of a given project. Com- 
plete directions on how to make a candle 
holder, a pencil holder, and many similar 
projects rob the child of any creativity he 
might exhibit were the plans allowed to be 
his own. This conflict of theory and prac- 
tice occurs repeatedy throughout the book. 

The organization of the material would 
be more useful if the book were used as a 
reference rather than as a volume to be read 
in its printed order. Murals are repetitiously 
discussed at length in several chapters. 
Twenty-four pages are devoted to the use 
of clay as contrasted with half-page ac- 
counts of other techniques cqually impor- 
tant at the elementary level. Sculpture is 
barely mentioned. Instructions concerning 
the use of fixatives, the use of buttermilk as 
a binder for chalk drawing, and other tech- 
nical aids occur frequently. 

Miss Erdt, on the other hand, makes many 
contributions concerning the use of ma- 
terials in the elementary art program, Her 
examples of projects carried out in the San 
Diego public schools are numerous and 
varied, indicating an art program at its best. 
The technical aids given in the book are 
useful when supplemented by experience 
and additional study which Miss Erdt has 
taken into account. Each chapter carries an 
extensive bibliography as well as a section 
entitled “Reader Participation,” aimed at 
further involving the reader with the sub- 
ject at hand. The sections on the physically 
handicapped and the gifted child are less 
helpful and the reader may question their 
inclusion in the volume. 
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Emphasizing the importance of good de- 
sign, the author then proceeds with her dis- 
cussion of the how-to-do-it aspects of art 
education and one wonders just what good 
design at the elementary level is and how it 
may be achieved. Several statements such 
as “The child begins to understand the use 
of some of the art elements in making de- 
signs” (page 219), are made without further 
discussion. Contrasted with the detailed in- 
structions for holding brushes and mixing 
paints, this important area in art education 
is skimpily treated. 

The art quality is good. Well presented 
and profusely illustrated, the book is most 
notable for the quality of its illustrations. 
Particularly fine is a portfolio of children’s 
work in color, which shows the develop- 
ment of the painting of children from kin- 
dergarten through grade six. 

Used as a reference for art activities in 
the elementary grades by those who have 
a sound knowledge of art values as well as 
of educational objectives, this book should 
serve as a stimulus for increased art activity 
as well as a source for many practical hints 


in the teaching of elementary art. 
Jack ARENDS 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Student Teaching in the Secondary 
School, by William T. Gruhn. New 
York, The Ronald Press Company, 


1954. Vi + 306 pp. $4.25. 


In simple, readable, straightforward style 
directed at you, the student-teacher, this 
publication provides an excellent overview 
of the responsibilities and possibilities in stu- 
dent teaching. The audience and purposes 
have been clearly indicated by Gruhn in his 
preface, when he recommends (1) that 
“the student read the book from cover to 
cover before making a start on actual stu- 
dent teaching,” (2) that he use it as a dis- 
cussion guide and source of suggestions dur- 
ing student teaching, and (3) that begin- 
ning teachers also will find the book a 
source of ideas and practices during the first 


few years of independent teaching. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, Student Teaching 
in the Secondary School will serve its audi- 
ences remarkably well. By implication it 
has potentials for another audience—the co- 
operating teachers and teacher educators 
who work with student teachers in second- 
ary schools. 

The fifteen chapters are collected into 
five parts which reflect a time relationship: 
Looking Ahead to Student Teaching, At 
Work in the Classroom, At Work with 
Guidance and Extraclass Activities, At Work 
in School and Community, and After Stu- 
dent Teaching. Looking ahead—developing 
specific expectancies in advance of partici- 
pation—is a persisting theme in each chap- 
ter. In very practical ways the student can 
relate himself to a listing of “Things for 
You to Do,” which accompanies each topic. 

Admittedly the “Things for You to Do” 
are probably more than any one student 
could do; and it is equally true that many 
student teachers have only limited oppor- 
tunities in guidance, extraclass, administra- 
tive, and community activities. But there is 
a common-sense basis and an eye-opening 
quality in the suggestions of things to do 
that will invite individual consideration of 
what is possible. In the chapters dealing 
with pre-teaching planning and the actual 
classroom work, the student teacher should 
be on familiar ground, and his benefit here 
might be primarily review, summary, and 
the heightened stimulus to self-direction and 
action. For many a student who has a nar- 
row, part-time, or two-period assignment 
for his “student teaching” or “laboratory 
experience,” the remainder of the chapters 
will give at least some picture of what he 
is missing and may at best encourage him 
to explore and secure for himself activities 
in the extraclass, guidance, community, and 
administrative aspects of teaching. 

The do-something-to-get-started focus is 
consistently framed within reasonable at- 
tention to the structures and human rela- 
tions of the local setting. The feelings of 
cooperating teachers and the traditions of 
a school are respected. There are things to 
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do without taking over. For example, in 
the chapter on “Evaluating, Recording, and 
Reporting Pupil Progress,” the list of seven 
activities suggested for evaluating pupil 
progress begins with things the student 
teacher could do while observing the co- 
operating teacher: 


1. While you are observing the cooperating 
teacher at work, ask him if you may evaluate 
such pupil activities as the following: (1) a 
bulletin board display, (2) oral reports, (3) a 
dramatization, and (4) written projects. Write 
out your evaluation briefly, indicating the 
strong qualities, the shortcomings, and the ways 
in which the activity might be improved. Have 
the teacher read your evaluations, and with his 
approval give them to the pupils. 


Beyond its overview, practical sugges- 
tions, and specific actions a chapter does 
not pretend to exhaust the topic. The stu- 
dent is invited to pursue his questions and 
interests further with the cooperating 
teacher, college supervisor, and other teach- 
ers. Instead of footnotes and chapter bib- 
liographies, the author has organized “Sug- 
gested Readings” appropriate to nine areas 
of teacher responsibility. The index is an 
additional aid to the reader. 

The outstanding feature of the book, in 
this reviewer’s judgment, is its consistent 
and realistic development of the ways in 
which a student teacher may exercise initia- 
tive in determining the kinds of learning he 
may gain from his student teaching. 

Putt C. Lance 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Speech in the Elementary School, by 
Mardel Ogilvie. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. 318 
pp. $4.50. 


In the preface of the book, Professor 
Ogilvie states her three purposes: “(1) to 
suggest ways to promote effective commu- 
nication in the elementary classroom, (2) to 
indicate the speaking activities that are part 
of the language-arts program, and (3) to 
note the part the classroom teacher plays in 


improving the child’s speech.” The author 
has successfully achieved these purposes. 

The basic philosophy of the book rests 
upon the concept that the child improves his 
speech and develops effective communica- 
tion through evaluated participation in ac- 
tual speaking experiences. In showing the 
application of this philosophy to dramatics, 
puppetry, oral reading, choral reading, in- 
formal speaking, giving talks, discussion, 
conducting a meeting, and assemblies, the 
author presents the educational values of 
each speaking experience, the basic subject 
matter needed by the teacher to guide the 
experience fuccessfully, a clear analysis of 
the educational process essential to the pu- 
pil’s development, a detailed explanation of 
effective teaching procedures, and ways 
and techniques for arousing the pupil's in- 
terest in a particular activity. At the end 
of each chapter are suggested exercises for 
the teacher and an annotated bibliography. 

One of the outstanding strengths of the 
book is its practicality; the author knows 
the elementary school pupil and is well ac- 
quainted with the classroom situation. At 
the beginning of several chapters is a de- 
scription of an actual classroom situation 
which vividly illustrates the type of teach- 
ing advocated in the book. Interspersed 
throughout the book are pictures of chil- 
dren in speaking and dramatic situations. 
Materials appropriate for different age and 
grade levels are abundant: titles of stories, 
poems, plays; sources for all types of literary 
selections; specific selections and sources for 
material suitable for holidays; topics for in- 
formal speaking and for discussion; books 
about theory and methodology for teachers. 
The style of writing is clear, direct, and 
interesting. 

In the last two chapters, the author dis- 
cusses the role of the classroom teacher in 
correcting speech difficulties and in improv- 
ing the child’s voice and diction. Some read- 
ers may think that Professor Ogilvie should 
have given more detailed information about 
serious speech problems, such as stuttering, 
cleft-palate speech, cerebral-palsy speech, 
the speech of the hard-of-hearing child. In 
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the opinion of the reviewer, this informa- 
tion is not necessary, since the author gives 
sufficient information to enable the teacher 
to identify the problem and to know in 
what instances it is advisable to refer the 
child to a speech specialist. She also indi- 
cates what responsibilities the classroom 
teacher should assume and shows how the 
classroom teacher and the speech correc- 
tionist can and should work cooperatively. 
In these chapters the author refers to the 
needs of specific children with speech prob- 
lems or faults and in so doing makes the 
theory and procedures presented more 
meaningful. 

There are two sections in the Appendix. 
One contains a bibliography of visual aids— 
films pertaining to child development, 
speech correction, and many of the speak- 
ing experiences described in the book. In 
the other section is a chart listing speaking 
activities, aims of speech education in terms 
of the child, and particulars about the lan- 
guage growth of children. These items have 
been correlated and arranged for four levels: 
kindergarten, primary grades, middle grades, 
and upper grades, The author has carefully 
documented the statements about language 
development, but warns the teacher that the 
facts presented are based on the approxi- 
mate averages of the language growth of 
many children, and that each child develops 
as a unique individual. This chart is an im- 
portant feature of the book. 

Speech in the Elementary School repre- 
sents a real contribution to both speech edu- 
cation and elementary education. If the 
classroom teacher, to whom the book is ad- 
dressed, will read it, he will readily under- 
stand that it is feasible to teach speech in 
the classroom and to include speech, which 
has been so long neglected, as an integral 
part of the language arts program in the 
elementary school. 

MacpaLene KraMER 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Curriculum Development in Physical 
Education, by Rosalind Cassidy. New 


York, Harper and Brothers, 1952. xvi 
+ 399 pp. $4.50. 


Curriculum development in education has 
long been the subject of intensive research 
and study, and many publications are read- 
ily available in this area. In physical educa- 
tion, however, there seems to be a lack of 
accessible material pertaining to methods in- 
volved in program planning. This lack is 
probably explained by the fact that physical 
education has been accepted only relatively 
recently as a legitimate member of the 
school curriculum. Thus, there is a definite 
need for publications dealing with curricu- 
lum development in the area of physical 
education. Rosalind Cassidy, in Curriculum 
Development in Physical Education, has at- 
tempted to satisfy this need. 

This book seeks to formulate a plan of 
action for developing a more functional 
program of physical education based on the 
precepts of our democratic society. The 
point of view and methods utilized by the 
individual and groups in cooperative curric- 
ulum planning are applied primarily to 
physical education. The author does not, 
however, attempt to set up the ideal pro- 
gram for all situations. Rather, she writes of 
the how and why of program-planning on 
all levels of education and presents a series 
of guiding principles for cooperative pro- 
gram-planning, so that any individual or 
group may benefit by applying these prin- 
ciples to a situation. 

The author warns that “curriculum re- 
direction is a state of mind” and that those 
involved must find the reasons rather than 
be given them. Program improvement is de- 
pendent upon the involvement of the indi- 
vidual teacher, student, administrator, and 
other interested persons. Each group must 
evolve its own program, based on the unique 
conditions of its situation. A program ideal 
for every situation would, therefore, be both 
impossible and impractical. 

The book is organized in three sections. 
The first sets forth the basic principles in- 
volved in choosing a central problem and in 
initiating a study. The second section, en- 
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titled Foundations, is centered on the devel- 
opment of the essential facts necessary for 
curriculum planning in the American sys- 
tem of education. The third section, per- 
taining to the actual process of cooperative 
curriculum development, is probably the 
most valuable portion of the book. An ex- 
cellent summary chapter pointing up the 
role of the individual teacher in curriculum 
redirection and listing guiding principles of 
cooperative program planning is included. 

Each chapter is introduced with a set of 
study questions which both initiate and sum- 
marize the chapter. A selected list of read- 
ings concludes each chapter. There is a re- 
source bibliography of considerable length 
that is extremely well organized in four sec- 
tions—Curriculum Development, Physical 
Education, Adolescents and their Society, 
and Fact-finding and Evaluation. This bib- 
liography is an outstanding and valuable 
feature. 

Dr. Cassidy’s book unfolds in a rather 
unique fashion in that the curriculum is de- 
fined as an ongoing process—referred to by 
the author as a merry-go-round, Once a 
problem has been delineated, a person or 
group needing assistance may get on the 
merry-go-round at any place and proceed 
from there. This obviates the necessity of 
reading and studying every chapter. 

An outstanding feature is the use of con- 
crete examples from actual physical educa- 
tion programs to illustrate and emphasize 
the underlying principles involved, The ex- 
amples are taken from real situations on 
junior high school, high school, and col- 
lege levels. The use of these examples lends 
reality to and strengthens the principles 
espoused by the author. 

The curriculum as pictured by Dr. Cas- 
sidy contains all experiences encountered by 
the student under the direction and super- 
vision of the school. This gratifying concept 
takes in all phases of the physical education 
program: interscholastic, intramural, indi- 
vidual and rehabilitation program, recrea- 
tion, elective, and regular program. Guided 
student election of activities is particularly 
emphasized. The illustrative examples, how- 


ever, tend to be confined primarily to the 
regular and elective programs of physical 
education. If examples from several of these 
other program phases could have been cited, 
the value of the book might have been en- 
hanced. 

The philosophy of the author takes physi- 
cal education out of the traditional skills 
concept and places it more in the area of 
understanding and appreciation. The devel- 
opment and use of the body are also consid- 
ered as primary requisites of an acceptable 
philosophy. Issue may be taken with the 
author in that the development and use of 
the body seem to be given a secondary rat- 
ing in comparison with understanding and 
appreciation. Since physical education per- 
tains primarily to education through the 
physical, it would seem that development 
and use of one’s body should be on a par 
with appreciation and understanding. 

This book is a welcome addition to the 
physical education library. Both. men and 
women teachers of physical education are 
particularly singled out by the author as 
targets for this publication. It is an excel- 
lent reference on curriculum development 
for all concerned—classroom teachers, stu- 
dents, administrators, and supervisors. It 
could easily be used as both a text and a 
reference for students in physical education 
teacher education programs. With the pub- 
lication of this very fine book, Rosalind 
Cassidy has filled a long existing need in 
the area of curriculum development in 
physical education. 

WitutaM G. VANDENBURGH 
Fresno, California, State College 


Educating the Subnormal Child, by 
Frances Lloyd. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1954. v + 148 pp. $3.75. 


The Causes and Treatment of Backward- 
ness, by Sir Cyril Burt. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1953. v + 128 
pp- $3-75- 

Frances Lloyd, a classroom teacher of 
mentally retarded children in England, re- 
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ports on her charges. Being a teacher of 
children whose 1Q’s are between 50 and 75, 
and whose chronological ages range from 
five to eleven years, Miss Lloyd stresses the 
importance of giving mentally retarded 
children education and training commensu- 
rate with their mental and physical abilities, 
so that they may ultimately take their right- 
ful place in society as adults. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on the 
social training of retarded children, with 
special reference to the children’s cultural 
backgrounds and their parents’ attitudes. 
Experimentation is reported on a specific 
group of retarded children with accom- 
panying emotional disturbances. These chil- 
dren were removed from the classroom for 
varying periods of time, and free-play and 
creative activities were then used to assist 
the maladjusted to become more stable per- 
sonalities. The author produces selected case 
studies, particularly those that show dra- 
matic changes in IQ as well as improvement 
in social and emotional adjustment. 


Sir Cyril Burt, one of England’s outstand- 
ing authors on educational retardation, sum- 
marizes the problems connected with re- 
tardates and the laws pertaining to the care 
and treatment of such children in England. 

In this small volume, Burt attempts to 
give the reader the environmental factors 
causing mental subnormality, and summa- 
rizes the physical, intellectual, emotional, 
and moral characteristics of children who 
are classified as slow learners, 

Practical suggestions as to classroom pro- 
cedures, techniques, methods, and materials 
are presented, but because of the scope of 
the problem and the limited length of the 
book, the subject is merely grazed. 

Maurice H. Fouracre 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Aspects of Readability in the Social. Stud- 
ies, by Eleanor M. Peterson. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1954. 118 
pp- $3.50. 


There is no doubt that the problems of 


providing textbooks that secondary school 
students can read, and helping them develop 
reading skills that will enable them to read 
successfully the text materials they have, are 
of first importance in the social studies and 
in other subjects studied in the American 
high school. Peterson’s research study 
focuses on two aspects of readability—the 
logical organization of material, and “inter- 
est.” These characteristics of textual ma- 
terials have long been recognized as essen- 
tial by specialists in reading and in social 
studies education, although less objective re- 
search has been devoted to them than to 
such factors as vocabulary level and sen- 
tence length. 

The author has taken two passages of 
1,000 words each from a widely used world 
history textbook—one treating feudalism 
and the other imperialism—and has re- 
written each one twice—once for the pur- 
pose of improving organization and once 
for the purpose of increasing the “interest” 
of the treatment. Precautions were taken to 
keep several other factors of readability, 
such as sentence length, vocabulary diffi- 
culty, and number of concepts constant in 
the three versions. The three forms of the 
passages were read by three groups of stu- 
dents, who then took the same test of com- 
prehension. Along with recall of informa- 
tion, the test was intended to measure the 
specific abilities to (1) understand the 
words in context; (2) grasp the pattern of 
thought as a whole; (3) note the relation- 
ship of specific details; (4) draw correct in- 
ferences; and (5) integrate the expressed 
ideas with experience. It included multiple- 
choice items, a free-response essay section, 
and a student rating scale and questionnaire. 
In general, students who read the modified 
statements did significantly better on the 
test than those who read the original state- 
ments. These data were supplemented by 
interviews with other students who had 
read one of the original statements and who 
gave oral responses to questions about con- 
tent and about the nature of their reading 
difficulties. For specifics as to the design of 
the study and the analysis of the results, the 
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reader must, of course, consult the study it- 
self. Selected aspects only can be com- 
mented upon here, 

The general conclusions of the study con- 
cerning the relation of effective organiza- 
tion and interest of material to readability 
seem valid. Indeed, they have been accepted 
for some time by specialists in reading and 
by those who have worked on problems of 
reading in the social studies field. The chief 
value of the study would seem to be that it 
contributes one more bit of supporting evi- 
dence. Many of the suggestions for achiev- 
ing effective organization (pp. 25-31, 83- 
84) and increasing interest (pp. 21-26, 81- 
83) are useful, but they will not be new to 
those who are familiar with current litera- 
ture on the psychology of learning as it ap- 
plies to reading. Effective application of the 
suggestions will depend on the skill of the 
textbook writer, his knowledge of his 
reader-audience, and his grasp of the con- 
ceptual material with which he is dealing. 

While agreeing with the author that the 
textbook writer who “. writes with a 
thorough understanding of his reading audi- 
ence and is alert to facts which catch their 
attention will be able to lead them in the 
search for apt relationships and conclu- 
sions,” one may question the validity of the 
author’s application of the principle in- 
volved: “Students are more con- 
cerned with their own country than any 
other; a reference, therefore, to the United 
States as an imperial power and to her 
changing attitude toward colonial posses- 
sions should vitalize the concept [of im- 
perialism] for the student.” The tenth- 
grader is undoubtedly more “concerned” 
with his own country than with others, but 
unless he has knowledge of and interest in 
the record of the United States as an im- 
perial power it is unrealistic to assume that 
a reference to that record will “vitalize” the 
concept of imperialism. Our social studies 
textbooks contain too many examples of this 
sort of interest-getting device, which fails 
to take into account the necessity for an 
adequate experiential background for the 
learner if he is to respond to such clues. 


This example is cited not to quibble over 
one detail of the study, but to indicate the 
enormous difficulty of specifically applying 
the excellent generalizations made by the 
author of the study, and to suggest that the 
crux of the problem of improving readabil- 
ity of social studies textbooks lies not in 
gaining agreement on the generalizations 
(we have that) but in achieving effective 
application of them. 

Teachers should give particular attention 
to one part of the evidence obtained 
through interviews with students, namely, 
that most of those interviewed knew about 
common reading techniques (use of section 
headings, topic sentences, and summaries, 


. and reading at different rates for different 


purposes) but that few used these tech- 
niques consistently. Either they did not 
adequately understand the techniques or 
they had had insufficient experience in ac- 
tually applying them to be convinced of 
their value. Competent social studies teach- 
ers have increasingly recognized their obli- 
gation to help students develop better read- 
ing skills. The evidence cited should serve 
as a further challenge. 

One may question the author’s emphasis 
on frequent summarization in the same 
words as a technique for improving read- 
ability; summaries are useful tools, but over- 
use of them becomes wearisome to the stu- 
dent, and verbatim repetition of ideas or 
facts encourages memoriter learning rather 
than understanding. Again, too many ex- 
amples of this can be found in existing social 
studies texts. 

The author of the study probably recog- 
nized, as do many specialists in social stud- 
ies, that the best organization, the simplest 
vocabulary, the most effective use of inter- 
est-getting devices, and the other techniques 
that are known to increase readability can- 
not be fully applied to social studies text- 
books while the curriculum remains so 
packed with “required” topics, facts, and 
ideas that the only way to treat them all is 
to treat many of them inadequately. 

Dorotuy McCuiure Fraser 
The City College, New York City 
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